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lf there is one thing above ali others 
worth working for, it is the better educa- 
tion of children. 

To promote this object is the work to 
which this paper is dedicated. Unprincipled 
self-seekers are incapable of appreciating 
our motives. Time is proving some things. 
We can afford to wait. 





(SONGBESS should either kill or pass the Blair 
bill at once. The Southern states will not stir 
themselves to vigorous action so long as there-is a 
probability that they will be assisted by the nation- 
al government. If aid is granted, the problem of 


illiteracy is solved ; if it is not given, the question is 
left for each state to solve the best it may. At all 
events, the consumate ignorance of a large number 
of voters in our country is a fact that ought to 
alarm some of the enemies of this measure, if they 
have a spark of patriotism left. 

No nation ever had sucha problem to work out as 
ours has. If we were amonarchy, the case would be 
different, but we are not. The government is of the 
people, and the people will rule. With millions of 
freedmen, hundreds of thousands of Chinese, thou- 
sands of Indians, and hundreds of thousands more 
from all the countries of the world, making up this 
people, we cannot have equable laws and honest 
rulers unless the people are intelligent. What would 
be thought of a father who kept all food from his 
children, and then wondered why they starved to 
death? The old ringing cry is to-day ringing clearer 
than ever: ‘‘ We must educate or perish!” There is 
an eternal must here, which our legislators cannot 
ignore except at the peril of knocking all the foun- 
dations from under our national superstructure. 
What in the name of all that is good and true our 
law-makers in Washington are thinking about 
when they oppose educational aid, we cannot tell. 
We are safely through one war, thank God for that; 
but another worse battle is upon us. 
against superstition, ignorance, immorality, crime. 
The general government is more deeply concerned 
in the issue of this contest than it was possible for 
it to be in the civil war. It raised and paid armies 
to put down a rebellion; now eminent statesmen 
and patriots (?) oppose all aid to pay an army to 
conquer ignorance. Consistency is a jewel, espe- 
cially when life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness are in danger of being lost to an entire na- 
tion. 


** 4 TTEND to what is before you” is an excellent 

- rule to follow, but in our earnestness to get 
it we must be careful what means we use. The old 
custom of saying to children “sit down there and 
learn that lesson,” or ‘‘ give me your undivided at- 
tention while I talk to you,” was most unphilosophi- 
cal as well asrepellent. Whoof us that have passed 
middle life cannot remember the long prayer of half 
a century ago. It was the custom in early New 
England to employ a man in church with a long 
stick to rap the drowsy ones on the head whenever 
sleep overcame them, and it was not uncommon for 
an inattentive scholar to be hit with the blunt end 
of the master’s ferule, thrown at his head. This bar- 
barous custom has happily became extinct. We 
have the highest authority for attending to what 
is before us. ‘Hear ye children the instruction 
of a father, and attend to know understanding.” 
““My son, attend unto my wisdom and bow thine 
ear to my understanding,” are the words of the Bible. 
This is a large as well as an important subject, to 
which all instructers of the young should give atten- 
tion. 








‘THE unconscious action of the mind is an interest- 

ing subject of investigation, especially for 
teachers. The ability to distinguish three, four, or 
even five objects at a single glance by every grown- 
up person of ordinary intelligence is pointed out in 
a recent article by H. W. Preyer in Gartenlaube. 
He states that Dase, a well known arithmetician, 
could at a glance count thirty objects as easily as 
other people could count three or four. With light- 
ning rapidity he could give the correct number of a 
herd of sheep, of the books in a library, and the 
window-panes in a large house. This method of 
what might be called the faculty of accurately 
guessing, may afford much amusement and instruc- 
tion in school or at home. Put several small ob- 
jects, such as coins, pins, or matches, under a sheet 
of paper; then lift the paper for a second, looking at 





the objects, and after covering them, give an ac- 


It is a war |’ 


count of their number and positions. It will be 
found at first difficult to fix accurately more than 
from three to five objects; but after a short time, 
eight or nine objects will be counted by the eye at a 
glance with great facility. Mr. Preyer says that 
care must be taken that the counting is not done 
consciously. It is the unconscious action of the 
mind that is to be cultivated. The sensation of a 
person practiced in unconscious counting, when 
looking attentively at larger numbers of objects, is 
that their number shoots rapidly through the mind. 
To acquire this method of counting, black spots 
should be made on white square pieces of cardboard, 
first symmetrically, and in small numbers; after- 
ward their number may be increased and their posi- 
tion altered. It will also be good practice to open a 
book, cover part of the page, rapidly look at the 
lines left uncovered, and to guess at their number. 
It is astonishing how soon the eye gets accustomed 
to the numbers. The more advanced ‘* unconscious 
counter” should practice on spots not regularly ar- 
ranged, which is much more difficult at first. The 
whole subject is a most interesting one, and occu- 
pies a field not touched in our ordinary courses of 
mental discipline. 





[HE real aim of true nurmal school training is not 

so much to graduate those who can superin- 
tend as those who know how to teach. At the com- 
mencement of the civil war it was at one time diffi 
cult to recruit private soldiers. In one state it was 
proposed that permission should be granted to re 
cruit a regiment of brigadier generals. The indi 
vidual making the application was certain he would 
find no difficulty in filling the ranks in a short time. 
It would be comparatively easy to find an army of 
men who would be willing to undertake the super- 
intendency of New York City at a salary of ten 
thousand a year, but it would be somewhat harder 
to find many capable men or women who would 
teach obscure country schools for five dollars a 
week. The money question is important—very im- 
portant—but it isn’t everything. Money doesn't 
make good teaching. The greatest possible injury 
is done to our schools when incompetent teachers get 
permanent places at good salaries. Nothing sticks 
like-well paid ignorance in the teacher's chair, ex 
cept well-paid inefficiency in a superintendent’s 
office. Permanency under some circumstances is 
an exceedingly bad thing. The sooner we can ro- 
tate poor teachers and poor superintendents out of 
office the better it will be for the tax-payers’ pockets 
and the children’s minds. 

A great deal has been written about better pay 
that had better have been unwritten, because with 
it there has not been an effort made to make the 
quality of teaching better. Poor pay comes from 
poor appreciation. When any school-girl is consid- 
ered able to teach school the people will not pay 
more than school-girls’ wages. They don't appre- 
ciate the work furnished, and they will not pay for 
it. All reforms must commence with the people. 
Here is the source of power. Out of their pockets 
comes the money. 

The most stringent prohibitory law could not be 
enforced in a community where the people were 
generally opposed to it. If the majority wanted 
whiskey they would have it—law or no law. On 
the other hand, where the people are opposed to 
liquor selling, whiskey has small chance under any 
circumstances. The people must be educated. This 
is the most important work of progressive teachers 
to-day. They must show the people how immensely 
superior teaching is when compared with the hum- 
bug recitation. It is useless—foolish—to scold ig- 
norant people into paying for what they don’t want. 
In thousands of districts the people don’t buy good 
teaching because they don’t know what it is. How 
can they be expected to pay for what they have 





never heard of ? 
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THE MORALITY OF THE NEW EDUCATION. 





The design of the new education i§ not to teach pupils 
to believe simply because others have beliéved, or to con- 
clude because others have concluded, but to educate 
independent habits of correct thought. It thro vs learn- 
ers upon the world with firm convictions in the right, 
because they know it to be right and not because others 
have said it was right. 

Habits of correct thinking, reasoning, and conclading 
will always lead to trath, and whatever will not bear 
the closest scrutiny of, investigation is not worthy to be 
believed. The new education submits every enunciated 
principle whether in sciene>, politics, business, or relig- 
ion, to the severest analysis in the crucible of mental in- 
vestigation ; it must stand this test if it be genuine. With 
the dawn of a new era in education commenced a new 
age in discovery and invention. In its progr-ss the 
world has been revolutionized, and in its future advance- 
ment the century to come will witness far more marvel- 
ious discoveries, far more wonderful inventions than 
the era past. What we need is a generation of honest 
thinkers, who sha.| grapple and solve the great unsolved 
questions of morals and politics. 

It has been charged that the new education promotes 
atheism and agnosticism. The charge is fa'se, for if 
there is one principle more fundamental than any other 
in this education it is, ‘‘Search for the Truth.” 
Truth is neither atheistic nor agnostic. It is the highest 
morality, and as religion binds us back to God as the 
author of all things, so the new education points with 
unmistakable certainty to Him as not only the first great 
cause but the present living, acting mover in all the 
laws and changes around. us. 

The new education in the highest sense teaches moral- 
ity and religion, free from all sects and sectarianism, 
but not free from the truth in which we live and move 
and have our being. 

Thére is a tendency to banish all religious teaching 
from our schools, but -tliere is no doubt of, not only a 
tendency, but a positive determination, on the part of 
some, to banish all real retigion from the school-room. 
The mere presence of the Bible on the teacher’s desk is 
in itself of no value, neither is its perfunctory reading. 
The Scriptures may so be used as to be a positive injury 
to the moral sense of children, for a man may “‘ profess 
Christian‘ty but practice Paganism.” But whether it 
be Christian or not, the new education demands there 
shall be some positive or decided system of morality 
taught to ourchildren. No man wants his child to be an 
educated thief or libertine. Honor, uprightness, and a 
thoroughly correct moral character, are underneath all 
true success in the business world. 

If this is not found in the store, or-shop, or street, 
there can be no trust or enterprise; and prosperity 
would soon depart from our busy centers of trade and 
manufacture, All true honor and honesty are founded 
upon principle—not a sentiment or policy—but upon the 
thorough and settled conviction, firmly implanted in the 
young heart that there is a great Creator, and that the 
Bible contains a revelation of His will. 

The inner sense of what is right and what is wrong is 
not a sufficient foundation on which to erect a correct 
moral character. ‘here must be some substantial basis 
on which to build, and some unvarying light that can 
be followed. 

If there is anything better as such a foundation or 
such a light then the words and example of Christ let us 
have it, but until such a discovery has been made, let 
us not through motives of false prudery banish from 
the school-room the beautiful example of Him who 
taught us to follow whatever is pure and good, It mat- 
ters not whether we be Jew or Gentile, Christian or 
Pagan there must be an ideal of virtue. 
by following the best the world can afford. 

It is to just such a code of morality as this that the 
laws of Minnesota direct, when it recommends its teach- 
ers in ‘‘ An Act to Introduce Moral and Social Science 
in the Public Schools of this state, to bring in as part of 
daily exercises of each school, instruction in the ele- 
ments of social and moral science, including industry, 
order, economy, punctuality, patience, self-denial, health, 
purity, temperance, cleanliness, honesty, truth, justice, 
politeness, peace, fidelity, philanthropy, patriotism, self- 
respect, hope, perseverance, cheerfulness, courage, self- 
reliance, gratitude, pity, mercy, kindness, conscience, 
reflection, and the will.” 

The principles of the new education have been so 
much accepted and followed during the last fifty years, 
that it is possible, even now, to draw some arguments 
with reference to its influence on crime and immorality. 
A volume could be easily written on this subject, full of 


Let us find it 


most convincing proofs, showing that the public school 
system of these United States is the handmaid of the 
most unbending honesty and the purest morality. 

There is time for only a very few of the mass of statis- 
tics and arguments that might, with profit, be con- 
sidered. 

In the Ohio penitentiary, out of 276 inmates, a few 
years ago, nearly all were ignorant, 175 grossly so. 

In the Auburn, N. Y., prison, out of 244 inmates, only 
89 could read and write. 

This condition of illiteracy is essentially the same in 
all the prisons of our country. 

In a recent year, of all the individuals committed for 
crime in England and Wales, less than one-half of one 
per cent. of the whole were educated persons. 

Itis not necessary to take time to repeat what has so 
often been reiterated. Our criminals are not from our 
educated classes. Wherever there is intelligence there 
will be virtue, and wherever there is ignorance there will 
be vice. 

It is high time that the vast amount of illiteracy 
forced -upon us from foreign lands ought not to be 
adduced as an argument proving the failure of the 
American public system of free schools. 

A recent investigation in the city of San Francisco 
showed that out of 5,667 adults, who were unable to read 
and write, only nine were native Americans, and only 
two American women. 

In this enumeration the Chinese were not included, 
for all Chinese are able to read and write in their own 
language. 

Is it necessary to state that the criminals of San Fran- 
cisco are confined, with few exceptions, to the unedu- 
cated class, and will any one be so foolhardy as to deny 
that this is not true in every city in our land? 


NOTES FROM THE RECENT MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ‘UPERINTENDENCE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








The recent meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Association at Washington was 
one of the largest and most thoroughly representative in 
its history. Nearly all the southern, eastern, and cen- 
tral states were represented by their superintendents of 
public instruction. The Pacific states, except Nevada, 
did not appear. Tne program was arranged for three 
days, of two sessions each, there was enough material 
prepared for six days. Many questions could have been 
profitab.y discussed for a whole forenoon. The day ses- 
sions were held in the chapel of All Souls’ Church, corner 
of L and Fourteenth Streets, the evening meetings in the 
hell of the Columbian University. 

The Hon, J. W. Dickinson, for many years the secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
read a carefully prepared paper on the “ Province of 
the Public Schools,” in which he argued against the 
introduction of manual work as a part of the regular 
course of study ; at least he took a very conservative 
view of manual training in the public schools. What 
he said aroused the spirit of Col. Parker, and there 
would have been a lively discussion if the president had 
not peremptorily refused to give it any opportunity. So 
was lost an interesting time, and a better understanding 
of the value of the training of the eye and hand as a 
preparation for the work of life. Dr. Dickinson claimed 
that no trade or occupation should be taught in the pub- 
lic schools ; that they should turn their attention to the 
cultivation of that general intelligence, which will pre- 
pare those who desire it, to take up the trades or occupa- 
tions, or any work in life, when the time comes, as 
branches of intelligence. He also claimed that training 
in the mere use of tools cultivated the powers of imita- 
tion only, and does not strengthen the powers that ob- 
serve, analyze, and reason. All the manual work we 
need in the schools may be introduced by means of in- 
dustrial and mechanical drawing, and by practice in 
making simple apparatus for illustrating the physical 
and mechanical forces which should be the objects of 


study in our public schools. These were the main 


points of his paper. Only two questions were at 
all thoroughly discussed—school superintendence 
and the co-education of the races. The first was 
opened by State Superintendent M. A. Newell, of Mary- 
land, and discussed by Dr. W. A. Mowry, editor of 
Education, Boston. Its relation to county work was 
presented in a valuable paper by Hon. D. L. Kieble, 


State Superintendent of Minnesota. We shall present 


it in full to our readers within a few weeks. It was full 





of valuable suggestions which teachers in all parts of 





the country will profit by reading. There seemed to be 
no unanimity of opinion in relation to the taking of 
educational offices out of politics. One state superin- 
tendent, with whom we conversed, expressed himself as 
of the opinion that the office should be kept in politics. 
Now, the fact.is, there are a great. many excellent state 
educational officers who have not been hurt by polit- 
ical affinities, among whom we would mention Superin™ 
tendents Kiehle of Minnesota, Akers of Iowa, Raub of 
Illinois, and Brown of Ohio. In spite of the system by 
which they are hampered, they are first-class officers. 
They would have made still better if uhey had not 
been surrounded by political environments ? 

One of the ablest papers of the meeting was read by 
Professor Jas. A. Lovett of Alabama, on National Aid 
to Education. It was full of sound arguments. By vote 
of the convention it was ordered to be printed and dis- 
tributed among the Members of Congress, but we fear it 
is too late to change the sentiment fixed against it. al- 
though the Senate will probably pass the bill, the strong 
probability is the House will defeat it, Many strong» 
able men are opposed to it. Its defeat will come from 
various sources. 

(1) From those who think it is an unwarrantable 
usurpation of power on the part of the general govern- 
ment. 

(2) From those who couple the present bill with the 
unpopular features of the first *‘ Blair” bill, which 
created an army of well-paid supervising officers. The 
suspicion of a job was death to that bill. 

(3) From those who think that the illiterates of our 
country will not be benefitted by receiving the means of 
getting an education. It is said they must not be forced 
to take what they don’t want, 

(4) From those who are opposed to all public educa- 
tion. This class would demolish our entire educational 
system if they could. 

(5) From the south itself comes strong opposition. 
This create: distrust of ‘ts beneficent features in the 
minds of many. 

These are among the forces at work tending to defeat 
national aid to education. 

Reading circles were not as fully discussed as the im- 
portance of the subject demanded. The paper of the 
writer of this letter was published in last week’s Jour- 
NAL. Supt. E. A. Gastman, of Illinois, gave a strong 
argument in favor of general reading on the part of all 
the teachers of our country. He explained the working 
of the circle under his charge, and showed that Illinois 
was thoroughly aroused to the importance of this work. 
More than 3,000 teachers are enrolled in his state. It is 
undeniable that the West is taking a deeper interest in 
this subject than the East. We are harder to start— 
more wedded to traditions, more unwilling to get out of 
the beaten paths our fathers walked in. The movement 
has not touched New England at all, except in little 
Rhode Island. Massachusetts doesn’t yet see the neces- 
sity of doing anything in this direction. The whole 
subject of the object and aim of teachers’ reading cir- 
clesis yet toreceive much more thorough discussion than 
heretofore. 

The paper of Hon. Charles 8S. Young, state superin- 
tendent of Nevada, on the co-education of the races, was 
an able argument against permitting Chinese and Amer- 
ican children to attend the same school. The subject 
will be referred to in our editorials on the first page, of, 
next week paper. No question more vitally..touches 
our common-school system than this. 

The address of Hon. S. M. Finger, of N. C., om the 
educational and religious interests of the colored people 
of the South was one of the best during the whole con- 
vention. Its presentation was admirable, and its argu- 
ments and illustrations forcible. 

The subject of city superintendency was ably present- 
ed by the Hon. J. W. Akers, state superintendent of 
Iowa. The lateness of the hour prevented a discussion. 
This paper could have followed Dr. Newell's on *‘School 
Superintendence a Profession,” and an entire day profit- 
ably spent in interchange of thought. Supt. Akers is 
ove of the rising men in that most progresstrve of all the 
central states. Clear in thought, vigorous in action, 
he seems to have imbibed the exhilarating atmosphere of 
the Hawkeye state. Minnesota, Illinois, and Iowa have © 
no reason to be ashamed of their edueational heads. 

A very interesting .citcumstance occurred which 
ought to be recorded. Justice Strong, who is over 
eighty, for many years on the supreme bench, delivered 
an excellent address-at the meeting of the Institute of 
Civics, in one of the large parlors of the Ebbett House. 
It was full of vigor, sharp hits, and excellent sugges- 
tions. Looking at him from a little distance he seemed 
not over sixty. Erect, of full habit, keen eyesight, and 
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quick movement, he appeared to be just in the prime | 
of vigorous manhood. After the meeting, in a conver- 
sation with Superintendent Dutton, of New Haven, he | 
asked, concerning the late Mr. Parish, for many years | 
an active teacher in Springfield, Mass., and superinten- | 
dent at New Haven. He was looked upon as an old gen- | 
tleman at the time of hisdeath. “J fitted Mr. Parish for | 
college,” said Justice Strong. Supt. Dutton asked the | 
year of his gradua.ion from Yale. The date was given, 
when Supt. Dutton remarked, ‘‘ That was twenty-eight 


years before I was born !” 


The mecting of the Insiitute of Civics was presided 
over by Chief Justice Waite and Senator Hawley, of 
Connecticut. The opening address was delivered by 
Dr. Henry Randall Waite, of Boston, editor of The 
Citizen. The object of this society is to encourage the 
study of those subjects that shall promote good citizen- 
sbip. As its aims and methods become more widely 
known, it will commend itself to all who have 
the prosperity of our country at heart. Good citizens 
we must have. How to get them is the question of the 
hour. Teachers should be able to answer it. 


The high school of Washington has grown from a 
very small beginning. During its first year, in 1877, it 
numbered only about 40 pupils, and its accommodations 
were limited to a single back room in one of the primary 
buildings. But it ficurished during that year, and it 
has grown steadily since. Now it has an enrollment of 
715 pupils and 21 teachers. It occupies a large building, 
completed in 1882, which is well equipped with appl- 
ances for higher instruction, and includes in its 30 
rooms, an assembly hall with seats for 900, a drill hall, 
botanical, physical, and chemical laboratories, drawing- 
room, and library. Its teachers, half of whom are men, 
are all college graduates, three of them having been 
fellows at the Johns Hopkins University. The prin- 
crpal, Mr. E. A. Paul, a graduate of Dartmouth, has 
had charge of the school from its imception, and is in 
every way admirably fitted for the important place he 
occupies. 


Supt. W. P. Powell, in charge of the city schools, was 
for many years a superintendent in Illinois. His educa- 
tional ideas are clearly apprehended, and in some de- 
partments of work, especially English grammar and 
language, he is recognized as ene of the best authorities 
we have. In discussing Supt. N. C. Dougherty’s paper 
on ‘“‘ Language Teaching,” he showed his perfect appre- 
hension of the primary steps in teaching children to see, 
compare, and express. He is the author of the two 
well-known books, “‘How to Talk” and “How to 
Write.” Supt. Dougherty advocated the study of tech- 
nical grammar, yet with such qualifications and wise 
limitations that, radical as we are on this subject, we 
cannot differ essentially from his statements. We 
imagine that in his schools there is very litile of the 
common-noun - third - person - singular - number-nomina- 
tive-case nonsense. He has too much native western 
common sense to be guilty of such old fossilisms. 

Some other points in connection with this meeting, 
we defer until next week. JA 
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A ray of sunlight coming from Albany indicates that 
the clouds of ignorance that have darkened the sky of 
legislative intelligence are being swept away It is pro- 
posed to cut down the salary list of the city 20 per cent., 
and not take the decrease from teachers or firemen. This 
is the first time in the history of New York legislation 
when teachers have not been the first to suffer when 
the salary question was under discussion. The world 
jogs on toward the right, and in the good time coming 
teachers are certain to be better appreciated. 





It has been proposed to give the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of New York the power of electing the state 
superintendent of public instruction. This would bean 
improvement on the present method, but it will not be 
adopted. The legislature is too thoroughly committed 
to political measures to be influenced by ordinary argu- 
ments. The time is coming when the opinions of school- 
men will be respected by our law-makers, and it will be 
considered beyond debate that our doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, and teachers shall be as far as possible remov- 
ed from all political and sectarian complications. 

We have received the strongest endorsements of the 
candidates the teachers have presented for this office. 
They are men well known, and far aboye a suspicion of 
either self-seeking or political corruption, The legis- 
lature cannot find men better fitted. Let us have them. 


THe highest pressure that exists in the educational 
world is undoubtedly in girls’ colleges and boarding- 
schools. In some of them it is something frightful. 
There are very few in which the pressure is low enough 
for safety. ' 





THE opening of the new normal school at New Paltz, 
New York, makes the entire number of state training 
schools for teachers nine. Adding the New York City 
normal college, there are ten well equipped, thorough!y 
organized schools, devo.ed to the work of preparing teach- | 
ers for their vocation. In all these institutions tuition | 
and books are free, and fare is paid one way at the close 
of each term of twenty weeks to those who have been in | 
attendance all the time. Eugene Bouton, Ph.D., the 
new principal at New Paltz, is a graduate of Yale, a suc- 
cessful teacher and a thorough scholar. His work as state 
institute conductor has given him a wide acquaintance 
with the people of the state, and an intimate knowledge of 
the needs of teachers. We have no doub this wisdom will | 
enable him to call to his aid an able faculty of thorough- 
going teachers equal to any in the state. The location 
of New Paltz is excellent. It will draw students from 
all the south-eastern part of the state, a region thickly | 
peopled, and hitherto, except New York City, unprovided | 
with normal-school facilities. 
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WE received a few days since the first annual report 
of the Educational Council of Onondaga, N. Y., for the 
year ending Oct. 3, 1885. ltis a neatly printed pam- 
phlet of thirty-seven pages, containing an outline of the 
work done during the year. The originator of thecoun 

cilis Principal Larkins, of Fayetteville. Its members 
are selected from the best educational workers in the 
county. Its object is the advancement of the cause of 
education, and the promotion of the interests of teach- 
ers. Among the subjects discussed have been, ‘‘ What 
School Commissioners can do for Country Schools,” 
** The Relation of a Principal to his Assistant Teachers,” 
‘Improved Educational Methods,” ‘‘ Improvements 
During the Last Fifty Years,” ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of 
Examinations,” ‘‘The Self-Reporting System.” This 
will indicate the general trend of thought. We give 
prominence to this council for the purpose of indicating 
what ought to be done in all parts of ourcountry. The 
professional teachers of Onondaga have set an example 
that should be speedily followed. We have associations 
doing some good work, but they are generally composed 
of all who see fit tocome. These should be revised or 
reorganized, so that permanent teachers can protect 
themeelvesagainst the large quantity of transient, float- 
ing material that becomes a dead weight upon the living 
element in our ranks. We shall take up a more thor- 
ouvh discussion of this important subject in future 
numbers of the JOURNAL. 





It is charged that in some schools scholars of all grades 
are taught the geography of Africa and Australia, but 
nothing of the geography of their own cities, towns, or 


| by Principal Hall, of South 


|effects of vile literature. 





more important than the latitude and longitude of 
Kamtchatka. 





For many years the American Journal of Education, 
St. Louis, has had in each number an article either by 
Anna C. Bracket, or Dr. Harris. We have no better 
educational writers in this country than these, and no 
editor, educational or otherwise, who is less afraid 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, than J. B. Merwin, editor, St. Louis, Mo. 





WE believe in giving children the best tools for 
their work. As far as books, pens, and pencils are con- 
cerned, schools generally secure the best. ut writing 
paper is too often of a poor quality. This is used on the 
score of economy ; but the economy is doubtful, and the 
effect on the taste of the children is not elevating. The 
problem of securing a superior quality of paper, cut and 
ruled in convenient forms, at a cost no greater than that 
of the low grade paper in common use, seems to have 
been solved by a teacher. We refer to the paper used 
Norwalk, Conn., in his 
We have examined the 
quality which Principal Hall now proposes to place in 
the market, and know it to be very fine. His advertise- 
ment appears under the head of ‘‘ The School Paper.” 


schools for some time past. 
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THE most earnest measures should be taken by the 
friends of the young to protect them from the pernicious 
In this city a step has been 
taken by the opening of a reading-10om and circulating 
library, in the very heart of a district most needing such 
assistance, where children of both sexes, under fourteen 
years of age, can be provided with safe and profitable 
literature. The library is entirely unsectarian in char- 
acter, the supervising committee being composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Catholic, Protestant, and Hebrew 
faiths. What has been done -here can and should be 
done everywhere, There ought to be four hundred such 
reading rooms in this city, and at least one in every 
small village throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. A communication to Edward L. Chichester, 334 
West 124th Street, this city, will bring ia return an ac- 
count of a method of organization which may serve as a 
model for similar societies in other places. This matter 
is one of pressing importance. !. The work of 
evil reading is making wonderful inroads upon the virtue 
of the youth of this country. Stop one fire by lighting 
and feeding another ! 


Act now 


—_——_—_ ° <2 ——_____ 


In the recent report of the New York Commissioners, 
at Ithaca, Dr: Bouton referred to the remarks of Ex- 
State Superintendent Ruggles in his recent report to the 
legislature. What Supt. Ruggles did say, which we 
give below, is applicable to other states besides New 
York: 

QUALIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


‘** One of the most serious obstacles in the way of rais- 





state. Scholars can name dozens of capes and bays in the 
antipodes, who never heard of the smaller streams within 
two miles of where they live. ‘Of the great statesmen 
and authors of their own country, the pioneers of their 
own state, their trials and hardships, of the form and 
spirit of the local government under which they live, of 


in their schools than Casper Hauser heard in his cellar, 
or Alexander Selkirk on his desert island, Pupils are 
not wrecked on geography alone. They are racked over 
a grammar which cannot be taught them, because 
neither they nor anybody else can understand it, and 
which would be of no use to them if they could. They 
are crucified on an arithmatic which is a series of fifteen’ 


bout formulas which deny them any oppportunity of 
gaining mental discipline by thinking for themselves.” 
The quotation is from a leading paper in one of our 
largest inland cities. Granted that one-half is exagger- 
ation, there is enough truth left im the other half to call 
for immediate investigation. The truth is, grade, grind, 
and impracticable nonsense will never suit the common 
sense of our American people. We have been fed to 
surfeit on the adulteration of the ‘‘ grandest school sys- 
tem the world has ever seen,” but people are beginning 
to find out that there is room for reform. Why should 
it not come from the teachers? Why wait until the 
people compel it? Let us go before and prevent this, 
We have said, and said over and over many times, that 
‘the number of facts a child learns doesn’t make him 
educated. The power of exercising honest common 





Justice and duty require that one of them should be 


sense in grappling with the questions of life js far 


the daily history of the world, they hear no more) 


puzzles that they are compelled to work out by rounda- | 


ing the grade of qualifications of the teachers employed 
in the public schools is to be found in the existing sys- 
tem of examinations upon which the greater part of the 
| teachers receive their licenses to teach. 

“Of the 31,399 teachers employed in the public schools 
of the state, over 20,000 are licensed by school commis- 
sioners upon examinations held by them, which are 
characterized by no uniformity whatever in different 
localities. Whether a license is granted or withheld is 
substantially discretionary with them. They are elec- 
tive officers in their respective districts, and subjected 
to various political and personal influences, sometimes 
deflecting them from the straight line of duty, generally 

anneying, and often resisted only at the risk of losing a 
| renomintion or re-election. The consequence netuanity 
| follow s, that numerous incompetent and inefficient teach- 
ers are crowded into the scliools, who, but for such influ- 
ences, wuld remain unlicensed, and their places would be 
filled by others qualified for the business. I know of no . 
| more. effectual means of remedying this evil than: the 
|system already in successful operation in some of the 
| states, by which this class of certificates to teach issue 
|only upon examinations held by school commissioners, 
| or other local officers with similar functions, the questions 

for which are prepared under the direction of the State 
| Superintendent, and sent out simultaneously, in printed 
| form, at proper intervals, to such examiners throughout 





| the state. A of subsequent revision, and approval 
| or disapproval of the answers, at the Department, on the 
|result of which should depend the granting of the 


| licenses, would give stability and effectiveness to the 
| system, and could be easily arranged. 

“This plan would require the enactment of some 
amendments to the present general school laws. I re- 
|§ ully recommend the subject to the attention of 
| the Le-islature.” 





The latest, concerning the fate of the National Aid te 
Education bill, is that the Senate will not pass it, 
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A GOOD SCHOOL. 

A thoroughly good school, in favorable conditions, is 
characterized by cheerful and yet exact discipline, 
maintaived without harshness and without noisy de- 
monstration of authority. Its premises are cleanly and 
well ordered ; its time-table provides a proper variety of 
mental employment and of ;hysical exercise ; its organ- 
ization is such as to distribute the teaching power 
judiciously, and to secure for every scholar—whether 
he is likely to bring credit to the school or not—a fair 
share of instruction and of attention. The teaching is 
animated and interesting, thorough and accurate. The 
reading is fluent, careful, and expressive, and the child- 
ren are helped by questioning and explanation to follow 
the meaning of what they read. Arithmetic isso taught 
as to ensble the scholars not only to obtain correct 
answers, but also to understand the reason of the pro- 
cesses employed. If higher subjects are attempted, the 
Jessons are not confined to memory work and to the 
learning of technical terms, but are designed to give a 
clear knowledge of facts, and to train the learner in the 
practice of thinking and observing. Besides fulfilling 
these conditions, such a school seeks by other means to 
be of service to the children who attend it. It provides 
for the upper classes a regular system of home-exercises, 
and arrangements for correcting them expediously and 
thoroughly. Where circumstances permit, it has also 
its lending library, its savings’ bank, and an orderly 
collection of simple objecta and apparatus adapted to 
illustrate the school lessons, and formed in part by the 
co-operation of the scholars themselves. Above all, its 
teaching and discipline sre such as to exert a right 
influence on the manners, the conduct, and the char- 
acter of the children, to awaken in them a love of 
learning, and such an interest in their own mental im- 
provement as may reasonably be expected to last beyond 
the period of school life. 








THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.—II. 


By Prin. GrorGcE B. Hurp, New Haven, Conn. 





Every pupil has a right to the teacher's sympathy, by 
virtue of the teacher’s advantage in years, in compre- 
hension, in experimental knowledge. It may be on ac- 
count of home surroundings. or on account of the actual 
need of the comforts of life which he or she is bearing 
with a noble filial pride that you mistake for sullenness 
when you question concerning absence or tardiness, or 
failure in lessons which inexorable physical circumstan- 
ces compel. It may be he needs your sympathies for a 
slightly-clouded intellect which must be patiently wait- 
ed upon for its development. It may be he needs your 
sympathy for a slow-plodding mind that must feel its 
way step by step where quicker surface-moving minds 
seem to run with perfect ease ; a mind that weighs and 
considers, combines and analyzes, before it can grasp 
the thought, but, perchance, of a power that will aston- 
ish you in the years tocome by its development ; a mind 
irtensely alive to the ridicule of quicker-working minds, 
who Jaughingly call him stupid. Such a lad in school 
was the great soldier-citizen who unpretenticusly led 
the army of our well-nigh dismembered Union on to 
final triumph, by the genius of determined will that right 
should triumph ia spite of the bullets of the enemy in 
front and the more deadly fire of official jealousy at his 
back. The slow-minded, contrary school-boy of the 
country school developed into a manhood which com- 
pelled the attention and respect of the civilized world. 
With perceptions so keenly sensitive that in the despair 


- of unmerited financial overthrow, they could fathom the 


deepest sophistries of kind friends and refuse all help 
that had any semblance of being in any sense a reserva- 
tion of funds due to creditors, even by consent of the 
creditors themselves ; a man whose strength of mind 
has been tested in the opposing conflict of war, in the 
executive chair of a nation of 50,000,000 of people, in 
the crucible of unmerited financial disaster, and last but 
not least, in the tmls of painful disease that held him 
for months in dread certainty that death was approach- 
ing, while in possession of the faculties that make life 
dear. A mind that could come off victor in all this was 
that ofa stupid, eontrary school-boy in the years gone by. 
When the United States of America shall be forgotten 
among the nations of the world ; when her history shall 
have passed into oblivion, then, and not till then, shall 
the name of UlyssesjS, Grant be lost to the world’s his- 
tory. 


Do not, then, forget the capabilities that may lie hid- 
den in the seemingly stupid, contrary boy, and pause 
ere you make his burden one atom heavier by ridicule 
or anger. 

The pupil has a right to your encouragement, in en- 
deavors to succeed in deportment, as well as in studies. 
When a pupil who is restless by temperament tries to 
use self-control, that pupil is entitled to encouragement. 
Not a fulsome exaggeration of praise, but a kindly ac- 
knowledgment of the good intention and its result, and 
ahelpful wish for its continuance. True, it is nothing 
more than duty attended to with gond result, but, fellow- 
teacher, does not your work go lighter for weeks when 
a kindly school visitor or officer gives youa word of 
merited encouragement ? True, you have only perform- 
ed your duty, but the fact that it has been appreciated 
by others is in itself an encouragement. The Board of 
Education of Bridgeport, in their last annual report, 
publicly express their appreciation 6f the ‘‘ indefatigable 
efforts of the superintendent to advance the best inter- 
ests of the schools under their charge.” If such ac- 
knowledgment carries the weight of encouragement to 
mature minds, how much more helpful must it be to 
young minds struggling up the first toilsome steeps of 
life's rugged hillside. 

The pupil has a right to incisive, thorough criticism of 
wrong conduct. He may not demand the right when 
due, but demand it be will, soon or late. The criticism 
may not entirely remedy the wrong. It may not ade- 
quately punish it. But it will continue the basis of re- 
spect which the pupil has for the teacher's conscientious 
discharge of duty. In this connection, every pupil is 
entitled to a fair, honest construction of evident mo- 
tives. If a barbarous act of indecorum is committed, 
and a mean motive is evident, I believe nothing is gained 
by concealing the fact that the motive was perceived. If 
the fact be concealed by saying, ‘‘ Now, Johnny, you 
didn’t mean anything wrong, I know,” the pupil's judg- 
ment of the teacher will be one of two ideas. Either he 
will conclude the teacher deceived, and consider him a 
fool for not seeing more clearly, or he will think h'm 
weakly kind, and aliar in order to be so. In one case, 
respect for the teacher’s penetration is lost, in the other 
respect for his uncompromising honesty. In either case, 
that teacher has lost a power with the pupil which it 
will be hard to regain. True kindliness should always 
actuate the teacher in dealing with offenders, but ap- 
pearance of stupidity or dishonesty, never. 

Every pupil has a right to be protected from annoy- 
ances by the school, or by other members of the school. 
Persistently loud, noisy, careless movement of a large 
portion of the school, to the discomfort and waste of 
time of those studiously inclined, is a deprivation of 
rights, and were it granted that the class was working 
naturally, would yet be an unanswerable argument for 
a minimum of confusion in the school-room work. This 
is the fact which the extremist overlooks when he says, 
‘** I don’t care a snap how they behave if they only get 
their lessons.” There is a point of confusion easily 
reached if we try to run on that basis, which, though it 
will undoubtedly be according to nature, will certainly 
lack the art necessary to make it useful in the school- 
room. It will be the nature of the monkey instinct, 
rather than that of the child mind at work. 

The pupil is entitled to protection from special indi- 
vidual annoyance from near companions It is easy to 
say abruptly to a pupil, ‘I guess if you'll mind your 
own business, she will,” or ‘‘If you cannot keep from 
whispering there, I don’t believe you can anywhere,” 
but it is always more just to first carefully see what 
cause for complaint exists, and apply a judicious reme- 
dy. Again, every pupil has the right of self-defence 
against any accusation not clearly proven. It is harder 
to allow such defence than to settle the matter at once 
as you will it, but no such defence should ever be denied 
& pupil entitled to it. 

The school has a right to be protected from disorderly 
members who retard the regular exercises. It is this 
right which demands that the specially restless, so-called 
irrepressibles, be held in check, even though their own 
work be completed. It is this right which the over- 
iadulgent and injudicious parent overlooks when he 
takes the part of his mischievous child who has been 
reasonably corrected. It is this right which the teacher 
forgets who spends too much time in kindly reproof and 
argument during recitation hours. The school has also 
a right to be protected from incorrigibly vicious pupils, 
in whatever channel their viciousness runs, come they 
from the home of poverty or wealth. This right, I be- 
lieve, is the one for which the, faithful teacher has to 
contend the hardest. The work least seen by human 





lookers on, with no moral right to remain in school, they 


cannot be expelled except in rare cases, while their in- 
fluence goes on contaminating others in a hundred in- 
sinuating ways. Truant and reformatory schools partly 
meet the needs of such cases, and do much for the ben- 
efit of the regular schools in towns where they are es- 
tablished, but the needs of the case, even then, call for 
a consecrated devotion to work to meet them fuirly. 

A school has a right to just treatment as a school. 
Tf one or more } upils commit a misdemeanor, it is not 
just that all suffer for the few who can pot be identified. 
If it be a slight offence, better let it rest with the honor 
of the pupil to report it, and take measures to apprehend 
the culprit in future. If it be a grave disorder, which 
stigmatizes the honor of the school, for which a deten- 
tion of all must be made, it is but just that they be told 
that you sympathize with those unjustly detained, and 
explain to them that it is by the injustice of the guilty 
party who refuse to honorably acknowledge the fault 
and so dismiss ‘them. I have never failed to turn the 
indignation of the school against the culprit in such 
cases, and the result has been that a similar offence was 
very unapt to occur again among the same class, and 
often the culprit would act the part of honor, and dismiss 
them by conferring. I have alad in school this year 
whose whole record of behavior in school, I think, has 
been changed by acknowledging a fau't of this kind. 
By it he won the respect of his schoolmates and his 
teacher, and he has successfully tried to keep it. 

TUE TEACHER'S RIGHTS. 

I leave the statement of legal rights to the lawyers 
and the various limitations of statutory and local regu- 
lations. I believe the teacher has certain rights which 
must not be surrendered if success is to attend dis- 
cipline. 

The teacher has a right to compel prompt obedience to 
reasonable request. Yo maintain that right or not,- is 
not a matter of choice, but a decided obligation. Such 
obedience must be enforced whether it come cheerfully 
or tearfully. Only by aclear conception of this fact 
can successful discipline be commenced. It is not for 
me tosay how this is to be accomplished by every teach- 
er in every school]... We have already considered several 
principles that have a bearing upon the method of ac- 
complishing it, and farther on, I will add a few more if 
your time and patience permit. 

The teacher has a right to insist upon respectful cour- 
tesy for courtesy shown. Permitting continued discour- 
tesy will soon forfeit the respect of any school. It is no 
kindness to ignore special discourtesy of a pupil. It is 
not wise to meet it angrily, but met it should be with 
firmness and good sense, and conquered. 

The teacher has the right to make rules for the gov- 
ernment of the room. If the rules are wise, the pupils 
can be brought to see their wisdom in time, but whether 
they agree or not, the teacher must maintain the right 
to conscientiously and intelligently decide what rules 
must be complied with. However democratic the form 
adopted with older pupils, the balance of power must 
always be kept in the teachers’s hand. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


GEOGRAPH Y.—ELEMENTS.—V. 


By A.Lex. E. Frye, Cook Co. Normal School. 
IT. How the atmosphere is heated. 

Do we find the air warmer or colder as we ascend hills 
and mountains ? 

Why does it not become warmer as we approach the 
sun by climbing upward ? 

Why is the zinc on the wall behind a hot stove warm- 
er than theaur near it? 

Hold a thermometer against a sunny sand-bank, then 
one inch above it, one foot, three feet, ten feet, top of a 
tree. Where is it warmest ? Coldest ? 

Which is warmer, the air over a sand-bank or green 
field in sunshine ? 

How is the atmosphere heated ? 

If the air were heated directly by the sun, what would 
result ? 





Where would it be warmest ? 
* * = * + 
What then would be the condition of mountain- 
tops ? 


Test the temperature of a pond, and of its bank in sun- 
shine, and again late at night. Result? 

Which heats more slowly during the day, and which 
retains its heat longest after sundown ? 

Over which is the air lighter during theday? Night ? 

What motion of the air would result during the day ? 
Night ? 





When there is a difference in temperature between 
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two places, what motion of the air results ? 

What causes the land and sea breezes? 
and valley breezes ? 

Why do people set basins of water near plants on cold 
nights ? 

Which do you think have a more even temperature, 
places near the ocean or inland ? 

*~ * & ca 

Why do we like to have it cloudy on hot days? 

Does all the sun’s heat reach the earth's surface ? 

Why does the air become cooler as it floats upward? 

What becomes of its heat? 

How high can heated air float? What stops it? 

When will it come down ? 

How high cana balloon rise? When must it come 
down? Soap-bubble ? 

What brings them all down ? 

If you sift flour over a lamp chimney, or throw 
ppers and feathers over a hot register, where will they 
settle ? 

Why do they not come directly down ? 

Why does not the air above a hot stove settle down 
upon it? 

Where, then, will air come down after cooling? 

In what direction must it move after coming to the 
surface"? 

Upon what does the speed of wind depend? 

What names do you know for winds of different 
kinds and rates of speed ? 


IIT. Uses of Air. 


Do fishes}breathe ? 

What brings our rain-clouds ? 

What becomes of the breath we exhale? 
What animals travel in the air? 

Of what use is the wind to sailors? 

What machines are moved by the air? 

Do you know the cause of dawn and twilight ? 
What damage is caused by winds ? 

Of what use are strong winds? Gales? 

Is air of greatest use when at rest or in motion? 
Name all the uses of air that you know.. 


Mountain 





MISTAKES OF TEACHERS. 





By BELLE THOMAS. 

First. TRYING TO TEACH WITH NO LOVE OR SMYPATHY 
FOR THE CHILDREN. Such teachers seem to have for- 
gotten their childhood, if ever they haa any, with its 
pleasures and difficulties. They hold the child off at 
arm’s length, and say, not in words, but in tone and 
manner, ‘‘I am up here, you are down there, we have 
nothing in common, save that Iam to direct and you are 
to follow.” Her will may be the stronger and the pupils 
are compelled to submit, but it is submission only, no 
development of real power, no self-control. 

Second. A WANT OF PATIENCE TO WAIT FOR THE 
CHILDREN. Listen to that lesson in number; the class are 
trying to explain the problems from the board. The 
teacher asks a question ; instead of waiting for the child 
to discover the fact and tell what he sees, she snatches 

n answer from some other pupil and hurries on. The 
slow and timid children are left behind, or possibly are 
made to appear more slow and dull by such expressions 
as these from the teacher : ‘Be quick, John,” ‘“‘ Now 
think,” ‘‘ Think fast, Mary, or I'll pass it to the next.” 

Imagine yourself in a teachers’ meeting, discussing, 
perhaps, some question in pedagogics. Let the superin- 
tendent ask you a question, follow it with any or all of 
the above expressions, how much thinking do you fancy 
yourself capable of doing under such circumstances ? 

Third. TALKING TOO MUCH. Repeating the children’s 
answers, an error found in almost every school-room. A 
practice begun, perhaps, to help some timid child as he 
attempts to make himsef heard, but frequently con- 
tinued until the teacher appears ridiculous and positive 
injury is done to the school. 

Teacher. What have I in my hand? 

Pupil. An orange. 

T. Yes ; Ihave an orange. Whocan tell me the shape 
of the orange ? 

P. Round. 

T. Round, yes ; it is nearly round. Tell me something 
else that is this shape ? 

P. An apple. 

T, An apple, yes ; I've seen apples this shape. 

So the lesson goes, the teacher doing five times as much 
talking as any child in the class. She feels that words 
must come, and unable to lead the cwildren to think and 
express thought, she is constantly filling up the gap with 
her own words, talking to kill time. Recently an old 
teacher spent two hours in « school, listening to one who 








had asked for criticism upon her work. At the close of 
the session the visitor asked, “Do you know that you 
have repeated every word spoken by your pupils in reci- 
tation?’ The look of astonishment on the young teacher's 
face plainly showed that she had been practicing the art 
of repeating answers until she did it unconsciously. 
Fourth. TALKING IN AN UNNATURAL TONE OF VOICE. 
First, Those teachers who are intent upon imparting 
knowledge, grow so absorbed with this that, un- 
consciously, the voice is carried higher ar.d higher ; this 
springs from a lack of balance of motive. They are so 
absorbed with the facts possessed and to be imparted 
that the balancing motive—love for the child—is for- 
gotten ; the first motive tends to carry the voice into a 
high key, and to the front of the mouth, giving a shrill, 
disagreeable tone, the second tends to carry the voice to 
the centre of the mouth, producing sweet and mellow 
tones ; both elements are necessary, the first giving to 
the second a brilliancy and ring which indicates enthus- 


iasm. A second class are those with poor articulation ;. 


such often vainly strive to supply this deficiency with 
loud, shrill voices. A third class are those who feel that 
an orotund tone adds to the efficiency and impressiveness 
of a command given, that such a tone will overpower the 
pupils and gain a respect which their positions, as rulers, 
demand. Last of all, and by far the most disagreeable, 
is the ‘‘ goody-goody” tone, always accompanied with a 
smile of affectation, in fact, imparting to the entire 
bearing of those who affect it, a something which is 
“too sweet to be wholesome.” We too often forget 
that children are keen, and readily see through all these 
shams of tone and bearing, and refuse to be controlled 
because they fail to find something genuine. They 
detest shams, and resent affectation of any kind. 

Fifth. SeT FORMS FOR ANSWERS. A young girl who 
had been studying history from an approved text-book, 
had taken a great dislike for this study, and would not 
get her lessons. But, becoming suddenly interested in 
the subject for the next day’s lesson, she read all she 
could find on the subject from other books. She entered 
the class-room, full of interest in her lesson and impa- 
tient for her turn to recite. A question was given, and 
instead of repeating the answer in her book, she began 
to tell what she had read ; imagine her disappointment 
at hearing the teacher say, in asarcastic tone, ‘‘ Perhaps, 
Miss S——, you think you can improve upon the words 
of the book.” 

Such a teacher will soon crush out of her pupils all 
interest in home reading, all ability or desire to think for 
themselves, 

In many schools these set forms for answers are the 


outgrowth of some marking system. Teachers and pupils 
are continually met with the question, ‘‘ How much is 
that answer worth?’ Page after page of the books are 
committed; for this, good or bad marks, as the case may 
demand, are given. But where is the time or opportunity 
for the child to think for himself, to develop in him real 
power? 





BUSY-WORK.—II. 





By Ipa M. Barnes, Lockport, N. Y. 


See those little men and women who have only just 
begun their career as pupils. There they sit, restless, 
eager, inquisitive—just as God meant they should be. 
What shall we do with them? In teaching reading it is 
impossible to deal satisfactorily with more than ten or 
twelve at once. What shall we do with the twenty, 
thirty, or forty who must bide their time? Study, as 
such, is impossible to them. What is to be done? In 
the first plave, we ought to have a long, low table, and 
a good supply of blocks. This will aid materially in 
solving our problem, for it gives an inexhaustible supply 
of busy-work. The use of the blocks trains eye and 
hand, it develops imagination and stimulates invention. 
Let us play, then, as the children say, that we have the 
table, and at it stand twelve or more little builders, 
busy, therefore happy and quiet. Our question now re- 
solves itself to this: What busy-work shall I give to 
those children who remain at their seats? Right here a 
statement of the market value of shoe-pegs is pertinent, 
They cost ten cents a quart. Draw a chair on the board ; 
vertical line for the back, horizontal line for the seat, 
two more vertical lines in proper position for the legs. 
A highly conventionalized chair, you see ; but the chil- 
dren will recognize it, you may be sure. Supply them 
with say twenty pegs a piece, and casually remark that 
you expect to see some chairs on Mamie’s desk. Now, 
you may take up your reading-lesson in peace and quiet- 
ness. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

A comb, a rake, a fork, a ladder,—numberless are the 
objects to be outlined with pegs, It is materialized 


| 








drawing, for the child handles the lines with which he 
builds. 

I bought this fall a box of kindergarten materials for 
stick-laying. The cost was seventy-five cents. With 
the box came twelve cards of designs, and, except for 
these, I have found five cents’ worth of shoe-pegs to be 
worth as much in school as the kindergarten box. 

Another form of busy-work for the little ones is the 
use of triangles cut out of stiff cardboard. They are 
noiseless to use, and, like the blocks, they prove an in- 
centive to invention. Gayly-colored advertising cards 
may furnish work for little fingers to do. Cut the cards 
in thirds, fourths, or whatever fractions you please. 
Give the pieces out to be fitted together again. The 
chief use of this is in training the eye to distinguish 
color and outlines. 

With just a little skill in the use of the crayon, we 
may make drawing a very interesting kind of busy- 
work for first grade. If the pupils are provided with 
dotted slates, and the teacher has a dotted board on 
which to work, there remains no difficulty in the use of 
drawing. There are many pretty patterns which may 
be placed on the board, and which pupils will be de- 
lighted to duplicate on their slates. Before long the 
work will cease to be mere copying. Originality will 
show itself ; and one crude little design evolved from 
each child’s own brain, is a more delightful sight than a 
slateful of'copied work. It is hardly necessary, per- 
haps, to speak of writing as a form'of busy-work. Every 
teacher knows how useful it is. Care must be taken at 
first, however, that pupils do not fall into careless hab 
its of holding the pencil at such times—habits much 
more easily learned than forgotten. 

With some modifications much of the kindergarten 
work may be profitably used in our lower primary 
rooms. We may avail ourselves of the weaving, per 
forating, and embroidering processes, and it seems to 
me that kindergarten principles may and should inspire 
our work. 

Above all things, let us not neglect to look at the re- 
sult of our pupils’ labors, and, as far as possible, to praise 
it. “There will always be something praiseworthy. Find 
that, and commend it. It will help to establish a friend- 
liness between yourself and your pupils, without which 
you cannot be in the truest sense their teacher. 

In conclusion, I am glad to express my thanks to sev- 
eral teachers who have given me useful suggestions on 
the subject in question. Much has been omitted, for the 
topic is not easily exhaustible. But if any thought pre- 
sented in this fragmentary paper lingers with any of my 
hearers, I hope it may be this : that the best results will 
be obtained by our own efforts, the exercise of our own 
invention. Herein is the secret, the open sesame, with 
which teaching is a grand profession, without which it 
is drudgery unspeakable. Success and happiness wait 
on energy and action. Listen to a bit of rhyme from my 
scrap-book, which well expresse: the thought I wish to 
convey : 

‘The potter stood at his daily work, 
One patient foot on the ground ; 

The other with never-slackening speed 
Turning his swift wheel round. 


Silent we stood beside him there, 
Watching the restless knee, 

Till my friend said low, in pitying voice, 
* How tired his foot must be ! 


The potter never paused in his work, 
Shaping the wondrous thing ; 

‘Twas only a common flower-pot, 
But perfect in fashioning. 


Slowly he raised his patient eyes, 
With homely truth inspired : 

‘No, marm ; it is'nt the foot chat works, 
The one that stands gets tired !"” 





-*- 


A FIVE-MINUTE LESSON IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


Uses of Skeleton.—Could a man build a house by put- 
ting noards together without neiling them toa frame? 
Why does not this coat stand up on the floor? Why 
does not the sieeve stay out in this position? How does 
the arm support it if the flesh feels as soft as cloth ? 
What is it that supports both flesh and cloth? Why 
does «ne often get hit on the head, and hardly feel it ? 
It is the skeleton or bones which gives shape to our bodies, 
support for the flesh and clothing, as well as strength to 
stand. Let a child walk across the platform. Now, if 
we can make the cloak Jean against the desk, it cannot 
walk about like the child. Why? The bones there give 
shape to the: body, support to the flesh. protect the soft 
parts of the body, and let us move all parts of the body 
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The conversation concerning John B. Gough in the club 
was altogether unpremeditated, his death only being an- 
nounced after most of the members had assembled. All of 
the members except K. had heard him speak, and several 
were well acquainted with him. Everett knew him in 
early life before he had commenced his public work. He 
said :-— 

I remember Mr. Gough before his reformation, when 
as a reckless youth he picked up a precarious existence in 
bar-rooms by the exercise of his vocal talents and his rare 
gifts of mimicry, which afterward won him such renown 
on the lecture platform. 


Goode, the teacher, said :-— 


His father married avillage school-mistress. This ina 
great measure accounts for his intellectual superiority. 


Everett continued after Goode’s interruption by saying: 


His father’s family lived for two years after they came 
to the United States, in Oneida County, New York. Young 
Gough was then apprenticed to a bookbinder in this city. 
Hitherto and up to his twenty-fifth year the lad had been 
without educational opportunities. His youth was one of 

rivation and narrow conditions. When he came to New 

ork the opportunities which fell to him were mostly evil. 
His companions were loose livers. He learned to drink. 
He had always had a passion for the stage. No doubt the 
dramatic — was strong in his nature. He made at 
least one determined effort to become an actor. For a time 
his mimetic faculty, which was strong, brought him a has- 
tard popularity. ‘He was welcomed in beer shops and 
saloons for the songs he could sing and the spirited recita- 
tions he could give. The applause, the boozy companion- 
ship, the excitement, drew him lower. There was danger 
that he would become a common drunkard. His efforts to 
do his work without giving up his nightly dissapation so 
strained his strength that he was on the verge of delirium 
tremens. He has to!d how at one time the tools of his 
trade seemed to turn to serpents and crawl about him. He 
escaped that time, but did not give up drink until October, 
1842, when, poor, shaken in health, and depressed in spirits, 
almost drained of self-respect and energy, he was persuaded 
to attend a temperance meeting. Then and there he took 
the pledge of total abstinence, and at the same time there 
came upon him an irresistable yearning to go out and do 
a for those who were suffering from the drink 
evil. 

DREW: Yes, is was a great thing for a young man to 
break awav as Gough did. At that time the cause of tem- 
perance was not honored as now. Those who became its 
advocates were looked upon with suspicion even by the 
friends of moderation. ey were Seer yd assumed to 
ns and when they were not abused they were ridi- 
cu 

HARTWELL: Gough had genuine pluck. He fought his 
way into public notice. As an unknown young man he set 
forth, carpet-bag in hand, to tramp through the New Eng- 
land States, glad enough to obtain seventy-five cents for a 
temperance lecture. But this did notlast long. The repu- 
tation of the fiery young speaker, who ed his argu- 
ments home by the most striking anecdotes and examples 
from every-day life, began to spread. He was able to de- 
mand five dollars a lecture in a short time. His zea} was 
hot. In the first year hespoke 386 times. Thenceforward, 
for seventeen years he dealt only with temperance, and 
during that period he addressed 5,000 audiences. 


Browy : Did he ever go to England ? 

Ivison : In 1853 he went_to his native country, and his 
first address, delivered in Exeter Hall, produced a great 
sensation. In 1854, he undertook to speak at Oxford, and 
the undergraduates had determined to prevent him. He 
was greeted with hisses, cat-calls, yells, exclamations. But 
he preserved a disciplined temper and the courage of his 
convictions, and at last obtained a hearing by appealing to 
the Briton’s proverbial love of fair play. At that time pub- 
lic opinion rather approved the behavior of the Oxonians. 


are : Was Gough a real orator or merely a story 
er } 


GOoDE : He was a genuine orator. It was not acquired, 
but natural. He had no elocutionary training beyond his 
crude dramatic lessons in early youth. His reading was 
singuiarly restricted when he took the lecture platform. 
All his resources were within. Yet from the first he held 
his audiences, and not, as has sometimes been said, b 
mere rapid narration of picturesque stories. Stories enoug 
he told, certainly, and he knew when and how to tell 
them. But there was real oratory in him. 

He combatted an evil second to none—an evil which 
exceeds any inherent in nature, perhaps not even except- 
ing Death. An evil which hinders human more 
than 4 which for thousands of years have been the ob- 
jects of human legislation and statecraft. An evil which 
doubles the hardships of poverty, assassinates all the 
family affections, turns love into loathing, brutalizes the 
highest intellect submitted to it, at every turn makes mis- 
chief, crime, misery. Yet an evil which men have until 
recently consented virtually to ignore, to talk all round, to 
let alone. The exploitation of this evil surely constitutes a 
life-purpose to which the best existence may well be de- 
voted ; an apostolic mission second to none in importance 
and nobility of aim. 


JACOBSON: Don’t believe it, Goode. It’s all nonsense. 
A man’s not necessarily a fool or an idiot because he takes 
a glass of liquor once in a while. , 

Goopr : If you had taken less yourself you would be a 
better judge. If you were as good a critic of temperance 
men and methods as you are of good whiskey, I should 
have great respect for your opinions. As it is, I have none 
—on this subject, 

FARWELL.—One of the most eloquent of his descriptions is 
an attack of delirium tremens. Seyeral years ago I learned 
it, and if you wish, I will repeat it now. “Go on.” “Go 
on,” came from all parts of the room, ” 


“Horrible faces glared upon me from the walls—faces ever 





c and displaying new and still more horrible features— 

Stacks bloated insects craqied over my face, and myriads of b 

ing, concentric rings were ayvalvng Rees. t one moment 

the chamber as red as blood, and in another it was 

dark as a charnel house. I seemed to have a knife with hundreds 

of blades in my hand, every blade driven through the 
were 


hands, and 
that 1 could not withdraw them a time; and when | = 





— a - - the ns fines would atete® ond ol 
quivery e. r a frig xysm 0 ny 
would start a from my and beg for life—life! 
What J of late thought so worthless seemed now of unnageeciabie 
value. I dreaded to die and clung to existence, as feeling that 
my soul’s salvation on a little more of life. A great 
portion of this time I spent alone ; no mothcr’s hand was near to 
wipe the big drops of tion from my brow; no kind voice 
heered in my solitude. Alone I encountered all the post of 


c me 
demoniac forms which crowded my chamber. No one wi 
my nies or counted my woes, and yet I recovered—how, still 
a mystery to myself; and still more ous was the 
fact of my concealing my sufferings from every mortal eye. In 
about a week I in a great degree the mastery over my ac- 
cursed arsed appetite, but the strife had made me dreadfully weak. 
G y my health improved, my spirits recovered, and I ceased 
to Somat, toy more was I able to crawl into the sunshine: 
but, oh, how changed! Wan cheeks and hollow eyes, feeble 
limbs and almost powerless hands pletely enon h indicated that 
between me and death there had indeed n but a step.” 





control thought, that is it can choose thoughts; if the 
will can choose thoughts, and thoughts are the contents 
of consciousness, is not consciousness under the control 
of the will? 

Coliateral Reading. 

Hickok’s Mental Science. 

Susceptibility, pages 133-172. 

Will “172-233. 

‘The Emotions.” Dr. James McCosh. 

‘Expression of Emotions in Man and Animals.” Dar- 
win. 

‘Outlines of Psychology.” Sully. 

Emotions, pages 448-571. 

Will. ‘* 572-625. 


~ GENERAL EXERCISES. 











READING CIRCLES. 


SENSIBILITY, WILL, CONSCIENCE, ATTENTION. 








The powers of the mind by which we feel are called 
the sensibilities. 

Are the powers of sensibility active or passive ? 

What is the immediate cause of feeling or emotion ? 

What is the difference between a feeling and an emo- 
tion ? 

Can we be conscious of a thought without being con- 
scious of an emotion ? 

Does every thought cause an emotion ? 

What is the immediate effect of an emotion ? 


What is the relation of emotion to desire? Of desire 
to wili? 

What emotion should be cultivated? What emotions 
should be suppressed ? 


How can the right emotions be cultivated? 

Is there any other way to cultivate right emotions 
than by leading pupils to think right thoughts? 

Can there be any emotion in the mind that is not the 
result of thought? Illustrate. 

If a power is ‘‘the ability to do,” is an emotion a 
power? 

What is the difference between conscience, and emo- 
tions that are the results of right thoughts? Is con- 
science inborn, or is it a subject of development? ‘‘The 
willis the power by which we choose and execute,” 

What can we choose? What are the absolute limita- 
tions of choice? 

What is it that we can execute under the direction of 
the will? 

What is the difference between executing another’s 
will and executing one’s own will? 

The modes of executing that which is chosen, are the 
modes of thought-expression, to : language (oral and 
written), music (vocal and instrumental), making objects 
(including all kinds of hand work), modeling, painting, 
drawing, and gesture. 

‘A mere choice with no attempt at execution is a 
wish,” therefore the only way to develop will power, is 
to execute or express thought by means of one or more 
of the above modes of expression. 

Expression is the maia means of training the will. 
Next to expression as a means of training the will, is the 
control of thought or the withholding of expression, as 
in anger, etc. 

If the thought expressed is another’s thought under 
the direction of another’s will, the will of the one who 
mechanically expresses the thought is not developed. 

When should teachers choose for pupils ? When should 
pupils choose for themselves? How may pupils be led 
to choose for themselves ? 

Most so-called good order resujts in weak wills. 

‘* A faculty is a power under the control of the will, 
having a specific work of its own to do.” 

What is the specific work of seeing? Seeing involves 
the action of sensation, recollection (memory), cognition 
or recognition. 

Memory involves all the acts of the mind ; there is no 
conscious act without memorizing,:no unconscious act 
without retention, no coming from the unconscious to 
consciousness without recollection or remembrance, cog- 
nition or recognition. 

What is the specific work of memory ? 

Love cannot be analyzed, sometimes its causes may be 
traced. Consciousness is not under the control of the 
will. 

The Ego can be conscious of thought, and feeling or 
emotion, Thought results in emotion, The will can 


EXERCISES FOR THE IMAGINATION. 





The following are designed for written exercises. The 
title, directions, and hints may be written upon the board. 
Each pupil writes the title properly upon his paper, and 
then with the help of the hints and suggestions given, re- 
lates the imaginary details. 


1. THE ADVENTURES OF A PENXY. 


Tell where and when it was coined. 

Who first obtained it from the mint, and how. 
How many times it was spent, and what for. 
Where it is now. 


2. THE LIFE OF A CANARY BIRD. 


Imagine a canary bird telling all about what has hap- 
pened to him, from the first day of his life. 

Where he has lived. 

What he has done. 

What he thinks of some of the people he has seen. 

What he likes to do. 

What he would do if he could. 


3. FOUR PEOPLE. 


Imagine four people in a room. Describe and name 
them. 

Tell what they are doing, and what they are talking 
about. 

Tell some of the things they say. 

Tell what they say and where they go to, as they leave the 
room. 

4. A BABBLING BROOK. 


-Imagine a pretty little brook, winding about among the 

meadows and through the woods. 

Tell where it starts from, and where it expects to go. 

What it finds in its way, and why it is so crooked. 

What flowers grow upon its bank. 

What it does for the flowers and grass near its edge. 

Tell about a big shady pool in one place, and what lives. 
there. 

Tell about a shallow place where the sun shines on it ; 
about the stones at the bottom. 

Tell how people cross it; what certain animals do when 
they come to it. 

What happened one time at a certain place. 

What makes it grow larger. Where it finally goes. 


5. WHAT I SHOULD LIKE TO DO. 


Imagine that you are now able to do just what you 
please : state several things that you would do. 
Give particulars and reasons for your choice. 


FOOD FOR THE IMAGINATION. 


The creative power of imagination is the arranging of 
pictures already in the mind. The more numerous these. 
images the more material will the mind have to work with. 
In many children a seeming want of imaginative power is 
caused by a dearth of these mental pictures. Their minds. 
are less sensitive to impressions than are others. Special 
care in presentation and in the selection of vivid descrip- 
tion, is necessary. 

The following selections may be read by the teacher, and 
reproduced by the pupils. A careful examination of the pa- 
pers of each will show which minds were most sensitive, 
and which scarcely impressed at all. 

The same pupil may be deeply impressed by one selection 
and not at all by another—the character of which will show 
his individual tastes, and the direction in which his mental 
activities can be most easily awakened. 


THE WOODCHUCK SOCIETY AND THE TATTING CLUB. — 


All the boys sat upon the fence. All the girls were in the 
school-house entry. All the boys had on their leather boots; 
they kicked their feet against the fence and swung them to 
and fro. All the girls were hunting for their rubbers ; they 
wound their curls around their fingers as they hunted. All 
the boys were talking very loud and very much at once. 





All the girls were whispering very low and nodding to one 
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another. It was Wednesday afternoon. The skies were as 
clear as if they had taken the day to clean up their silver. 
The boys got down from the fence. The girls came out of 
the school-house entry. The boys splashed into the mud— 
for a summer rain had just fallen—with their great boots. 
The girls hopped along on one foot, pulling on their last 
rubber as they hopped. When the boys swung through 
the school-yard posts, they found the girls there drawn up 
in a line before them.—Swinton’s Fourth Reader. 





THE WIND AND THE LEAVES. 

The wind happening to come up to a great heap of leaves 
just then, did so disperse and scatter them that they fied 
away pell-mell, some here, some there, rolling over each oth- 
er, whirling round and round upon their thin edges, taking 
frantic flights into the air and playing all manner of extra 
ordinary gambols. Not content with this, the wind charged 
upon small parties of them, hunted them into the wheel- 
wright’s saw-pit, and below planks and timbers in the 
yard and, scattering the sawdust into the air, it looked for 
them underneath, and when it had found them, whew 
how it drove them on and followed at their heels! The 
scared leaves got into corners where there was no outlet, 
and there their pursuer kept them eddying round and round 
at his pleasure: they crept under the eaves of houses and 
clung tightly to the sides of hayricks like bats ; they tore in 
at open windows, and cowered close to hedges; and, in 
short, went anywhere and everywhere for safety. — 


—DICKENS. 





THE BROOK. 


I chatter over stony ways 
In the little sharps and trebbles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 
* 


* 7 * 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a greyling. 


* * . 7 


I slip, I slide, I gleam, I glance 
Among my skimming swallows, 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 
* * 


- * 


I murmur under moon and stars, 
In brambly wildernesses, 
I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses. 
—TENNYSON. 


IN MEMORY OF JOHN B. GOUGH. 








OUTLINE FOR A WRITTEN SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


Where he was born. 

Something about his parents. 

What he did when a boy. 

What led him into drinking. 

What kind of a young man he was. 
Some of his sad experiences. 

How he was rescued. 

How he came to fall. 

How he spent’the latter years of his life. 





For a Declamation. 
A GLASS OF COLD WATER. 


Where is the liquor which God the Eternal brews for ‘ll 
His children? Not mthesimmerinz still, over smoky fires 
choked with poisonous gases, and surrounded with the 
sickening odors and rank corruptions, doth your Father in 
heaven prepare the precious essence of life, the pure cold 
water. Butinthe green glade and grassy dell, where the 
red deer wanders, and the child loves to play; there God 
brews it. And down, low downin the deepest valleys, 
where fountains murmur, and the rills sing; and high 
upon the tall mountain tops, where the naked granite glit- 
ters like gold in the sun; where the storm-cloud broods, 
and the thunder-storms crash; and away, far out on the 
wide, wild sea, where the hurricane howls music, and the 
big waves roar; there He brews it—that beverage of life, 
the health-giving water. 

And everywhere it is a thing of beauty ; gleaming in the 
dewdrop; singing in the summer rain ; shining in the ice 
gem, till the leaves all seem turned to living jewels ; spread- 
ing a golden veil over the setting sun, or a white gauze 
around the midnight moon. 

Sporting in the cataract ; sleeping in the glacier; danc- 
ing in the hail shower ; folding its bright snow curtains 
softly.about the wintry world; and waving the many- 








Still always it is beautiful, that life-giving water; no 
poison bubbles on its brink ; its foam brings not madness 
and murder ; no blood stains its liquid glass ; pale widows 
and starving orphans weep no burning tears in its depths; | 
no drunken, shrieking ghost from the grave curses it in| 
the words of eternal despair. Speak out, my friends, would | 
you exchange it for the demon’s drink, alcohol ? 


—Joun B. Gouen. | 





QUEEN TITANIA AND HER ELVES. 





A LITTLE DRAMA FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
(Adapted from ** Midsummer Night’s Dream” for the coletre-| 
tion of Shakespeare's birthday among the priwary pupils.) 
CHARACTERs : 
on Queen of the — 
Pea-Blossom, 
Moth, 
Mustard-Sced. | 
Bottom, a Weaver. 

Nors.—The last character can be taken by a large boy wearing 
an ugly mask. 

ScENE—A green mossy bank decked with flowers, and | 
surrounded by shrubbery, on which the queen half reclines 
as she gives her commands to the four fairies waiting | 
bout her. 

Titania, Come now, a roundel and a fairy song ; 

Then for the third part of a minute hence : 

Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds : 
Some war with rear-mice for their leathern wings | 
To make my small elves coats ; and some keep back 
The clamorous ow] that nightly hoots ard wonders | 
At our quaint spirits. Sing me now asleep ; 

Then to your offices, and let me rest. 

First Fairy (stepping out before the queen, and waving 
at imaginary intruders with long green wand, as she | 
sings :) 

You spotted snake, with double tongue, 


pour Patstes 


Thorny hedgehog, be not seen, 


Newts and blind-worms do no wrong ; 
Come not near our fairy queen. 
Chorus.—All join hands and move around in a circle, | 
keeping time with their feet.) 
» Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby. 
Never harm, 
Nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So, good night, with lullaby. 
Second Fairy (same as first :) 
Weaving spiders, come not bere, 
Hence. you long-legged spinners, hence ; 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 
Worm nor snail do no offense. 


Cho. Philomel, with melody, etc. 
(Titania sleeps. 
Third Fairy : Hence, away! now all is well, 
One, aloof, stand sentinel. 
(All disappear in the shrubbery, except one, who, half- 
hidden at a little distance, keeps watch. 
Enter Bottom, singing : 
The oosel-cock, so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, 
The throstle, with his note so true, 
The wren with little quill. 
Titania (rising.) What angel wakes me from my flow- 
‘ry bed? 
Bot. (continues singing :) 
The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not answer, nay. 
Tita. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again ; 
Mine ear is greatly charmed with thy song. 
Bot. Ah, mistress! you joke. I too can joke upon oc- 
casion. 
Tita. Thou art wise as thou art beautiful. 
Bot. Not so, neither ; but if I had wit enough to get 
out of this wood I'd have enough to serve my own-turn. 
Tita. Out of this wood do not desire to go: 
Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or no. 
I'll give thee fairies to attend on thee ; 
And they shail fetch thee jewels from the deep, 
And sing while thou on pressed flowers dost sleep; 
And I will purge thy mortal grossness so 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go.— 
Pea-blossom ! Cobweb ! Moth! and Mustard-seed ! 





(Enter four fairies.) 








First Fairy. Ready. 

Second Fairy. And I. 

Third Fairy. And I. 

Fourth Fairy. And I. 

All. Where shall we go ? 

Tita. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman : 
Hop in his walks, and g=mbol in his eyes : 
Feed him with apricots and dewberries, 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries, 
The honey-bags steal from the humble bees, 
And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

First Fairy. Hail, mortal! 

Second F. Hail ! 

Third F. Hail! 

Fourth F. Hail ! 

Tita. Now lead him to my bower and wait upon him, 


(Exit fairies leading Bottom, followed by Titania.) 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Cana:la wants a new adjustment of the fishery question. 


Geronimo, the Apache chief, refuses to give himself up to Gen 
eral Crook. 


A large delegation of Sophomores recently came very near 
| being killed at Easton, Pa., while hazing a Freshman. 


A thorough investigation of the telephone scandal is now defi- 
| nitely promised. The House Committee on Rules has acted favor- 
ably upon Mr. Hanback’'s resolution, aad decided to recommend 
the appointment of a special investigating committee. 


The young thief Hepworth, age seventeen, whom the police 
have captured in Buffalo after some trouble, is supposed to be the 


| production of vicious story papers. 


A clock in Brussels is wound upin a very ingenious way. A ray 
of sunlight falling upon a smal! shaft causes an upward draught 
of air which sets a fan in motion, and that starts the machinery 


that winds the clock. 


There is a delicate question pending between England and 
China in regard to Burmah. The Chinese bring forward a claim 
to suzerainty over Upper Burmah, and it appears that Theebaw 
has been in the habit of sending a tribute to the Chinese court 
every year; this tribute will shortly be due, and the English 
Indian Government is considering what line of action it will take 
in the matter. From a misunderstanding with China, the Eng - 


| lish would lose many of the benefits which they hope to derive 


commercially through the conquest of Burmah. A suggestion has 
been thrown out by the Chinese that a slice of the conquered ter- 
ritory should be made over to them in settlement of their claim ; 
and, in the interest of the security of trade routes, the English 
are likely to pay more heed to this suggestion than thcy otherwise 
would. 


Senator Edmunds has prepared, and the Republican majority in 
the Senate have adopted, a report which does something to make 
clear the issue between the Presidcnt and the Senate. The imme- 
diate occasion of this report is a demand by the Senate for corre- 
spondence on file in the Attorney-Gencral’s department respect- 
ing the late United States District Attorney for the Southern 
District of Alabama, who had been removed. These papers the 
Attorney-General, under direction of the President, declined to 
furnish. The report as adopted presents only the Kepublican 
side of the case, and the public, if it has wise patience, v. ill imitate 
the example of judges who wait to bear both sides of the case be- 
fore rendering a decision. 


The Sultan bas appointed Alexander Governor-General of 
Roumelia for five years, with large discretionary powers of modi- 
tying the administration as he finds it in that country; another 
clause provides that the appointment may be renewed at the date 
of expiration, unless opposed by the Great Powers. 


A boy of fourteen 1s before the Municipal Court of Boston upon 
bis second charge of forgery, having served a short term of im- 
prisonment on the first. 


It is now unquestionable that Mr. Gladstone's Irish legislation 
will embrace two measures. One will be a bill providing for an 
Irish Varliament with large local powers, while direct imperial 
interests will be dealt with by the general Parliament, in which a 
fair Irish representation will be retained. It will be,in fact, an 
acceptance of the federal principle—Lreland to have powers quite 
similar to those held by an American sta‘e. 


National aid to education is causing considerable discussion, and 
the expression of a great variety of views. Here are two views 
from entirely different standpoints. The first is by Mr. Riddle- 
berger, representative in Congress from Virginia: “I am not 
ashamed to say that we do want it. We think it is due to us. I 
am glad the slave is free, but I ask the gentlemen who considere ' 
it their duty under the higher law to free him whether it is not 
their duty to come to the rescue of an impoverished people who 
accept the situation, and who ask that the freedmen may be edu- 
cated.” The nextis by Mr. Coke, of Texas,in the Senate. He 
entered an earnest protest against its passage. declaring it to be 
the most pernicious measure introduced into either house of Con- 
gress since the war. He prophesied that as a precedent it would 
be destructive of the limitations imposed on Congress by the con- 
stitution. The bill, he said, was a measure of (espotiam. 


John B. Gough's estate is estimated at leas than $75,000. He 
leaves a house and 200 acres of valuable land about six miles from 
Worcester, a library valued at $2,000, and personal property that 
will yield his widow an income of $2,500, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Ata recent meeting of the Toronto}Board of Education, a reso- 
lution was adopted providing for the visitation’ of the schools 
every Friday afternocm by the ministers of the different associa- 
tions in the town for the purpose of giving religious instruction. 


COLORADO. 


The La Junta scho >ls prosper under the careful instruction and 
management of Principal F. E. Irwin. A class of a dozen has 
been formed, which is taking physical geography, physiology, 
algebra, and physics.——Colorado Springs is a live educational 
town. The educational department of the Republic is one of the 
strongest of its kind. John C. Dunn is the department editor.— 
Dr. C. H. Taylor, county superintendent of Pueblo County,'is 
getting well into the harness. His intelligent and zealous way of 
working promise to raise our schools to an unwonted plane of 
efficiency.——One of the ablest of the’new vounty superintendents 
is Jacob H. Freeman, of Fremont County. He is arranging fora 
summer institute-——The awakening interest of our teachers in 
professional preparation hints very strongly that the next general 
assembly will be importuned to make provisions for county or 
district institutes. Success to the movement. The Colorado 
State 8. S. Association"has purchased grounds for assembly pur- 
poses near Palmer Lake. The elevation is 7,500 ft., the scenery is 
grand, and the location in every way is desirable. It is hoped that 
this may become the “Chautauqua of the west.’’——Eastern 
teachers who come west to the national meeting must not fail to 
come to Colorado. Very moderate excursion rates are offered to 
members of the as3ociation. 

ILLINOIS. 


Supt. Marshuty, of Shelby Township, hcld an examination of 
the schools under his supervision at East Salem, Feb. 8. A liter- 
ary entertainment was given in connection with the exercises, 
and a stirring address by the superintendent, in which he sought 
to arouse in both teachers and parents, still greater interest and 
enthusiasm in the work of training the children. 

The Northern Illinois} Teachers’ Association met at Freeport, 
Jan. 29-30. Prof. A. J. Blanchard, superintendent of the Syca- 
more schools, in responding to the address of welcome cautioned 
the teachers{against being carried away by mere theories “ of the 
* New Education’ or any other education.” 

“The * New E ‘ucation,’’’ he said, “is a grand refo; but we 
= not get foolish over it. Mere theory and ee y have 
lace in the management and instruction of Teachers 
with facts, only. They are cere, a men and 
women, and must ike a common 
Nothing tends so much to shake one’s 3 faith in the eatemce of of edu- 
cation, as the fact that so » many. even from the instructor's plat- 
form, are dogmatic in their assertions as to the value of special 
methods.” 





Dr. Richard Edwards spoke for an hour upon the work to be 
accomplished by the state reading circle. Prof. Alex. E. Frye, of 
Cook County Normal School, discussed “Geography and the 
Moulding Table” in a manner that provoked much warm com- 
mendation and considerable discussion. Dr. Hewett said that the 
course illustrated by Mr. Frye was strictly according to psycho- 
logical principles. Mr. Kennie, of Winnebago, was unwilling to 
lay aside the old methods. Pres. E. C. Hewett, LL.D., of the State 
Normal University, delivered a lecture on “* Pedagogy,” in which 
were the following valuable thoughts : 

e in old Greece was a humble person, usually a 


A pedago: 
1 sod, She Bs to school, to their sports, etc. 
gave. who Hterally t will ae tas helt anita of 
a 


on single word 
the fending of h of children ;"and we nex and moral, in the 
powers of c are in 
germ, ust "7 led out to % fountains of knowl- 
pad & ble in their best sense only 


edge, in Uy and in books, are a 
c who S peepeniy. 

xists for the child, ly, intellectually, morally, 
except as he a propeiases it by his oat -eonees- 

— famed a ™m ee ee 


cu 


Gestred, fe not 
Piindly fo owed in al oes, like the use of the quacks panacea ; 
bes each 0 commans cf 


Seen: and is 
womens; on 8 Doone 
urce which seems to be receiving special attention just now is 
the study of child nature. 
MINNESOTA. 

The Winona Republican devotes over three columns in its issue 
of Feb. 6 to the history and description of the Winona Normal 
School. Among other good things said of it is that it was the first 
school in the state to introduce industrial drawing, the first to es- 
tablish a kindergarten, and the first to adopt a strictly professional 
course of study for teachers, enabling graduates of other schools 
to devote their entire time for one year to professional work. 
During the present year one-half as many graduates of the state 
high school have entered this course at Winona, as have entered 
the state university. Last year thirty-three counties in the state 
were represented in the school. ° 

MISSOURI. 

Some very admirable industrial work is done in the trade schools 

of St. Louis. The building iu which they are situated is a large 


The course in machinery includes: Work at the bench—Use of 
hammer, chisel, file,and scraper, hand-dies, taps, and reamers 
Hand-lathe—Use of hand tools, drilling, counter-sinking, filing, 
and polishing ; Engine-lathe—Turning, boring with bar and lathe 
tool, screw cutting, external and internal chucking. and machine 
fitting ; Drill-press—Drilling and boring, planer and sharpener, 
producing flat or curved surfaces, and fitting ; Care of tool-room, 
system of the shop drawings, study of the engine and boilers; 
Oonstruction of a machine, accompanied by working drawings. 


NEW YORK. 

The Otsego County teachers held their association at Worcester 
Feb. 19-20. 

The Niagra County Teachers’ Association was eld at Lock- 
port, Feb. 13. In the‘absnce of Com. Richarés, Supt. Griffith, of 
Lockport, responded to the address of welcome. A paper on 
“ The Objects of a Recitation” was read by Principal W. L. Case, 
of Tonawanda, and discussed by Principal E. C. Townsend and 
Supt. Griffith. Mr. Layton, of Lockport, read a paper on “ Liter- 
ary Hardships,’ Miss Anna Heyward one on “The Teacher's Re- 
sponsibility for the Pupils’ Morals,” Principal E. J. Smith, of Gas- 
port, “School Gover t;’ Miss Esther M. Wilson discussed 
“Teaching Grammar,” Prin. McLean, of Brockport Normal 
School, “ A Practical Education ;” Mr. W. H. Vicary, of Lock- 
port, presented a paper on “ U.S, History.” The second Saturday 
in June wes recommended for the next meeting. 

The following institutes will be held during the month of March: 





COUNTY. DATE. PLACE. CONDUCTORS. 
Erie, March 8, Clarence, {* H. R. o Rantord. 
Jefferson, March15, Watertown, } {Henry Bentord, 
Schuyler, March 15, Watkins, { Jou H, French, 


Rockland, March 22, 


Seneca, March 22, 
Plattsburg, i H. Albro. 


Clinton, — March’29, 
Onondaga, March 29, Baldwinsville, _} fJonry Ht Sanford: 


The Board of Education of Flushing Village, L. I., and the vil- 
lage trustees are at loggerheads because the estimate for school 
purposes is $3,500 more this year than it was last year. Allega- 
tions of extravagance are met by a list of necessary repairs and 
improvements, and the census of school children. Under the law 
as it stands now the village trustees must raise the money de- 
manded. A mass mecting was he'd in the Town Hall, and pri. mi- 
nent citizens spoke on either side. It was decided that a bill limit- 
ing educational expenses]be sent to the Legislature. 


He R. Sanford, 
i A. ¥. Onderdon k. 
~ Farmer Village, iin . French, 


Samuel H. Albro. 
John H. French, 


NEBRASKA, 


The State Teachers’ Association will be held at Lincoln, March 
30-April 2. The program contains the following subjects and 
speakers : 

“A Plea for the English Language,” W. H. Skinner, David 
City ; “Some Defects in our School System,” C. F. Chamberlain, 
Humboldt; “ Primary Work,” Miss M. J. Burrows,” Norfolk; 
“The Antagonism of Religion and Culture,” Rev. W. F. Ringlan?, 
president Hastings College; ‘““The Nebraska Reading Circle,” 
Prof. G. E. Howard, State University ; “* The Practical in Educa- 
tion,” W. C. Picking, Red Cloud; “ Punishments,” Supt. F. A. 
Fitzpatrick, Leavenworth, Kans.; ‘* The Successful Teacher,” Dr. 
D. B. Perry, Pres. Doane Coll., Crete; “ Reading for School Chil- 
dren,” Miss F. J. Hosford, North Platte ; ‘* The Effect of Associa- 
tion,” M. D. Horham, . Beatrice; “* Composition Work,” Miss 
Frances E. Shel lon, Omaha ; ‘** The Common School,” Supt. Aaron 
Gove, Denver, Col.; * Thought in Our Educational Problem,” R. 
J. Porter, Clarks ; ** Meteorology,” J, 8. Hake, Wayne; “ Natural 
Science in the Public Schools,” H. L. Grant, normal school, Peru. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Union County teachers organized an association during the 
session of the county institute at Miffilinburg the last week of 
January. School directors as well as teachers are to be admitted 
as members. Miss Annie Schnuse read a paper on “ Busy Work ;” 
D. P. Stapleton discussed “Physiology ;” Miss Eudora Blair, 
“The Art of Securing Attention ;” C. E. Edmunds, “ Spelling ;” 
Mr. Schooley, of Lewisburg, * Law in the School-room.” . The 
next me°ting will be held at New Columbia, April 24. 


TENNESSEE. 
Pulaski Citizen: Prof. A. L. Whitaker, of Columbia, has been 
elected su erintendent of the public school.— The trustees of the 
East Tennessee Wesleyan University, located in Athens, Tenn., in 
the midst of the mountains of the central south where the name 
of General Grant is honored alike by the soldiers in “blue or 
gray,” have amended their charter, changing the name of the 
institution to that of “* Grant Memorial University.” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Atarecent meeting of the teachers of Woodstock Co., the fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: “‘ What degree of proficiency in 
spelling should a child have before learning to read?” “ Are 
directors beneficial or harmful to the free school system ?”” “What 
should county superintendents do to increase the efficiency of our 
schools?” “Isachange of text-books advisable, and what ones 
are most objectionable?” “ How far is the precept of Agesilaus, 
*Teach your boys what they will practice when they become 
men,’ applicable to our schools?” “ What can‘be done to:make 
the work in our common schools more efficient?” “‘ How should 
reading betaught?” A resolution favoring the passage of the 
Bair Educational Bill was adopted. Here are some of the best 


plain structure divided perpendicularly for the class-rooms on | sayings 


one side, and the trade schools on the other. The three floors 
throughout are assigned respectively to first,’ middle, and junior 
classes. Each class is divided into sections, and while one section is 
reciting in English, another is drawing, and the third is in, the 


carpenter shop. Each boy has a set of tools, which he keeps | it.”— 


under lock and key, and for which he is responsible. 

The method of teaching is similar to that of laboratory lectures. 
The teacher performs the work at the bench, machine, or anvil in 
the presence of the class. The boys make notes, prepare working 
drawings, ask questions, They are then set to the task, and their 
work is examined and marked, . 





“The object of reading is to get the meaning, the soul of the 
selection. Init spelling is enly fom. It hasno soul. It cannot 
assist us in reading.”—Miss Hanna. “It is economy of time and 
of labor to teach everythiag thoroughly, as the pupil comes to 
Mr. Noss. “The teacher must be a living example of up- 
rightness in morals, manners,’ and business relations.””—Mr. 
Rhodes. “ Love for work is the prevailing element of success in 
teaching.”—Mr. Tampkins. “ We must have an ideal, and work 
toward it.”—Mr. Shockey. “The teacher should not use any one 
method, but should try all good ones.”—Mr. Noss. The meeting 





‘was @ f004 One, and everybody secmed pleased and benefitted, 


PERSONALS. 





ProrF. STORM BULL, a nephew of Ole Bull, is one of the Faculty 
of the Wisconsin University. 


The Hon. Wu.11aM D. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, thinks he was 
the first public man in America to make a speech for woman 
suffrage. It was forty-five years ago, and he has firmly believed 
in the caus? ever since. 


Dr. H. R. Grecory, of Leipsic, has finally accepted a repeated 
call to Jobns Hopkins University, but will not come to this 
country until October of next year. 


Mr. James E. MurpDoca, the veteran elocutionist, at the age of 
seventy-six enjoys good health and the possession of unimpaired 
faculties. He,has a pleasant home at Cincinnati, where he likes 
to receive visitors and discuss the past and present of the Amer- 
ican stage. 


Dr. JouN Bascom has resigned the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. No successor has yet been named. 


Pror. D. B. Kina, of Lafayette College,”"Easton, Penn., intends 
to remove to this city to practice law. He will continue to devote 
much of his time to literature. 


Dr. Crrus HAmutn, formerly president of Robert College, 
Constantinople, 1s now a resident of Lexington, Mass. Dr. Ham- 
lin believes that Bulgaria is now the proctector of Constantinople 
against Russia. 

An old playmate and school-friend of GENERAL HANCOCK al- 
luded thus to him in a conversation last week : “ He was, as I er- 
membef him, a nice-looking boy, tall, slender, blonde, a born 
soldier, and he formed’a companyjamong the boys when he was 
fifteen years of age. He was very domineering in his manner, was 
a leader among the boys, and was always bound to have his own 
way.” The girls liked him, and he was fond of their society. He 
was a fair average student, but he did not particularly excel in 
anything. I remember that at one of the Fourth of July celebra- 
tions of the town, when we were about fourteen years old, Han- 
cock read the Declaration of Independence, and I made a speech 
after he got through.” 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A society has been organized springing from the association 
formed for the purpose of discussing the Holt bill. It is com- 
posed of the female assistants in grammar schools. It expects to 
meet once a month. The object of this organization is culture 
and mental improvement. Miss Jennie MacKenzie is president ; 
Mrs. Fannie Funston, vice-president; Miss Cary, treasurer; and 
Miss M. J. Burns, recording secretary. The next meeting will be 
Monday, March 8, in Grammar School 47, East Twelfth Street, at 
4P. M. 





- Most of the public evening schools of the city have closed for 


the season. The attendance until January was larger than ever 
before, but since that time it has fallen off considerably. These 
schools do a good work. Many young men and boys find in them 
an opportunity of intellectual advancement that they could get 
in no other way. 


The following appropriations for buildings, we understand, 
have been made : 


Situation. For site. For yorey 5 
Eightieth Street and Tenth Ave.... . $50,000 $100, 
— St., between Ninth and Tenth 
A AR LAIR 5 BAC A et 110,000 
Kine Street BNGescccccdée BeveseGeseeed 100,000 
EN EE ar ye ae 50,000 85,000 
—_ Avenue and Ninety-sixth 
Ph connne+cs. stotremiaoemeinhs 120,000 
One Hundred and Thirty-fourth St. 
and Sixth Avenue................ 110,000 
One Hundred and Fifty-sixth Street 
and Tenth Avenue..... .......... 60,000 
Willis Avenue, Twenty-third Ward. 80,000 
High Bridge 30,000 
BT ID icassersntes camendeenase 14,000 100,000 
tii hh cite elaine $114,000 $895,000 


In all cases except where the price of the site is mentioned the 
land for the building is already owned by the city. The total 
amount asked for by the Board of Education was $5,313,600. The 
amount allowed was $4,807,800. The amount allowed last year 
was $3,859,800, 


The Board of Estimate was recently in session, and listened -to 
suggestions and requests for new schools in the upper part of the 
city. President Sanger said that he did not think the Board of 
Education required a special counsel at $3,000 a year. He could 
not see why the Corporation Counsel would not serve their pur- 
pose, as he did that of every other department. Commissioner Wood 
and other commissioners were sure that the department needed 
his services, but the Board of Estimate thought otherwise, and 
the appropriation for his salary was struck owt. For the main- 
tenance of the Nautical School $25,000 wasasked. Statistics were 
produced showing that for the last seven years the average cost 
per student in the"Nautical School ranged from $191 to $335 a 
while the cost of each Normal School student was $56 a year. 
The appropriation was reduced to $15,000. 


The Grammercy Park Training and Industrial School is pros- 
pering. Concerning its plans and prospects, Courtlandt Palmer, 
president of the board of trustees, 


snl teahee tae te me Ee eee 
and handling things. Its philosophy lies in leading the 2 aoe 
from the concrete to the abstract, from the simple to the com- 
plex. We keep the pupil pleasantly occupied, and this leads 

the formation of those steady habits which lie at the foundation 
of good character. The Gramercy Park School is the result 
private efforts, but we hope to make it a model which will 


s 


9h 





be adopted in all our common-school education,” 
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LETTERS 


THE NATURE OF NUMBERS.—The numerical part of ideas 

Sinwing owt st the aitet powecs at percamtin and toe 
e n wers 0 

ity for the development of the nent chou not be 





thwarted. The of the relations of quantity and 
of the peculiarities of structure, and of the sym re 
resentation of classes of transactions, forms the 
technical " but by no means numbers, 
for these are 


7. Who can conceive 212? 
What is it like? ow large? What is it? It is, and 
should but be, the recollection of the 212-fold occur- 
rence of some thing, unless its subject is named, as numbers 
are and can only be taught oy 
In mathe the subject of number is often omitted, 
for the sake of brevity, and that the whole mind may, for 
the time, be devoted to the relations and proportions of 
quantity and the o ons applicable to number as a 
representative of ; but the concept is all the while 
and ect. Might it not be well to banish 
the moaning of which arenot excopol that theca any ts 
em of w are not grasped; ec ma 
trained to understand fully the use and b — Aes 


he uses ? A. URBAN. 


Many teachers think that a great deal of drill upon ab- 
stract numbers is necessary to secure rapidity and ac- 
curacy. Ifany teachers have secured these with entirely con- 
crete work, up to the third year of school, this column of 
the JOURNAL is open to their testimony in the matter. 


WHAT TO WRITE. Will you please tell me why my 
article on “Methods” was rejected? I spent a great 
deal - oa and thought over it. I think I have some com- 
mand o 


world I can write anything that will assist others, I 
am to sacrifice my time and strength in so doing. 
It is not that my vanity is wounded by the re , but I 
would like to know where I am wrong, that I may set my- 
self right. sa E. M. 

Your evident honesty and worthy motives deserve a con- 
siderate reply. There are undoubtedly many others in a 
similar conditon who might be benefited by some of the 
following suggestions. All the business of this world is 
regulated by the law of supply and demand. Ist., then, 
your article contained a great deal of exhortation—“ Let 
us strive to make our teaching such as shall promote the 
highest welfare of our pupils.”” We assume that our read- 
ers are more than anxious to do this; there is no occasion 
for urging them further. If you can tell them definitely 
some of the things which will make their teaching such, 
they will read what you say eagerly, and wish for more. 
2d. You fill your pages with statements of general truths 
that no one contradicts—“‘ A method is a way of presenting 
a subject in such a way as will lead to thought in a logical 
manner.” Of course, no one disputes that; but what is 
that way? This is what we all wish to know. This is the 
problem that we are all trying to solve. Now if you wish 
to help us, you must not tell us what hundreds of others 
have already told us. You must presume that we 
have searched and read much upon the subject, and 
that we are not verydull. But if you have found out some- 
thing that is not very widely known, if you have discovered 
an exercise that wiil develop the observing powers, 
strengthen the reasoning faculties, cultivate the imagina- 
sion, or expression, you will find there is a great demand 
for that. 


and 


Our ScHOOL SysTEM.—I most hearily thank you for your 
editorial in the issue of Jan. 30th, on the Educational Sys- 
tem of the United States. Somehow or other, it fails to 
make good citizens of our young people. Several causes 
conspire oP a peng this result, but as far as these causes 
are conn with the schools, they could be in a great 
measure removed by proper legal enactments, either state 
or natio : H. Topp. 

Legal enactments could remove all the errors in our edu- 
cational system, but legal enactments are made by the peo- 
ple, and as long as the majority of the people think that 
any one possessing a fair knowledge of the three R’s is capa- 
ble of teaching children, they will not enact the needed laws. 
If a person should open an office and presume to give medical 
treatment, without showing adiploma from some well-estab- 
lished medical school, he would soon be arrested. The 
people would not submit to such imposition. But any one 
who can wheedle a third-grade certificate from a conscience- 
less commissioner is not only allowed, but demanded—on 
the score of economy—to mould the minds and shape the 
eternal destinies of children. It lies with the teachers of 
to-day whether this state of things is to continue another 
generation or not. One active teacher in a school district, 





langnewe, | would like to be of some use in the | with bi 


Tr grade, and to demand teachers who can 
use Institutes are useful in awakening in- 
terest in education. Local institutes especially have a 
future before them ; they are to carry the t of educa- 
tional progress into the remotest coun But in- 
stitutes are of too short duration todo more to improve 
methods than point out errors and sucgest remedies. Nor- 
mal schools do a good work in sending out many well- 
trained teachers, but this number is exceedingly small com- 
pared with the great mass of teachers with which they 
—_- Normal schools cannot reach those who do not at- 
them; and if our public school system is ever to ac- 
complish that for which it was framed, there must be an 
imperative demand on the part of those who have the right 
to make such a demand, not for teachers who know more, 
but for those who can teach better. J. P. WELSH. 


A Few Worps Asovut CorRPORAL PUNISHMENT.—In the 
sixteenth century, violence was the great resort in educa- 
tion. Montaigne and Erasmus wrote many articles relat- 
ing to the brutalities of which the young scholars of that 
time were the victims. Montaigne brings his readers into 
the inner part of a college of his time, and gives a striking 
picture of the classes under the influence of the barbarities 
of the teachers. 

In the seventeenth century, children were not appreci- 
ated, and were treated very severely and unkindly. La 
Bruyere finds in them all sorts of ts. La Fontaine bas 
for this ‘‘ small people’ which he did amuse and instruct 
so much, an insurmountable aversion. Post-Royal himself 
was seen in the child a creature fatal, inclined to evil. 

In the hteenth century, Voltaire wrote: “The rod 
was in all time the instrument of the sages, and the sign 
of their superiority. It is an abominable shame to inflict 
such ment on our young boys and girls. This was 
formerly the discipline of slaves.”’ Rollin asserts that, in 
his time, many of those who had charge of the education 
of the young people, were using, as a means of punishment, 
the and the whip ; and Bernardin de St. Pierre remarks 
tterness that: “‘ Of all the sensible species, the hu- 
man kind was the only one in which the young were 
brought up with oppressive violence.” 

To-day, corporal punishment is abolished throughout the 
schools of France, since the application, in that country, of 
our system of education. Our English and German con- 
temporaries use the rod yet in the schools as in the time of 
Erasmus, but under the influence of relatively better cus- 
toms. It is remarkably congratulatory for us, that, by 
degrees, the rod has been replaced in our schools by a treat- 
ment which is assimilated to our progress, and we are ap- 
proaching the time when corporal punishment will be 
buried in the allusions of the barbarous time of our an- 


cestors. J. H. Turry. 
Long Island City. 


A Goop WorRD FoR THE InsTiTUTES. I wish to say a 
word in favor of Teachers’ Institutes. I have attended 
only two. At these I beard a great many teachers say that 
they were not worth attending, but I find that I was greatly 
benefited by tiem both, a I shall continue to attend 
whenever I have an opportunity. I love my profession, 

am t I can. E. W. 

The spirit in which one sits down to listen to a sermon 
has muca to do with its effect. Just so the amount of in- 
terest one is capable of taking in his occupation is the 
measure of his suceess. It is hardly possible that a teacher 
keenly interested in his work, could spend a week in hear- 
ing it discussed in some of its many points without gaining 
some new ideas, seeing some new openings for the direc- 
tion of his energies. It is true that those who attend sear 
after year may hear many things repeated, but there will 
be something new. It is not necessary to depend wholly 
upon the regular lectures ; the instructors are usually very 
willing to answer private inquiries. Just as a teacher can 
direct an advanced pupil to work which the class is not 
ready for, so the institute instructor can point his advanced 
listeners to help that lies farther on. Perhaps the time 
will soon come when an institute can be divided into veter- 
ans and recruits, with appropriate instruction for each; but 
even then there would be some poor, narrow souls who 
would fail to find any good in them 


lease 
me 


PARSING AND sajee Sever 7 pe — you 
state your best o' ons to ng; also please te 
what you mean by a study of the English language A 


Mechanical parsing is a waste of time. It does not help 
in forming correct habits of speech, which 1s the strongest 
argument used in its favor. Neither is it a good mental 
discipline for any pupil below the high school, for it re- 
quires powers of judgment and generalization, which are 
not developed until maturity. It does not give healthful 
training for a single mental power, for it is neither an in- 
teresting, invigorating, nor inspiring exercise, all of which 
are necessary factors in such training. 

The proper study of the English language is the study of 
the art rather than the science of expression. There are a 
few arbitrary rules—those of capitalization and punctua- 
tion more especially, that must be learned ; but these are 
impressed more by the repeated use than the repeated reci- 
tation of them. Even the argument of preparing for fu- 
ture emergencies is not an unanswerable one in favor of 
technical grammar, for if it ever becomes necessary to settle 
a disputed point as to the correctness of a certain expres- 
sion, there is the standard grammar for reference, the 


tivated and enlightened citizen, and die happy without 
ever knowing that, “A verb must agree with its subject in 
number and person ’’—for it isn’t true. 





Work rx NaTuRAL History.—I am leading thyme 
of the 


mage nk tent tn nn come Cre 





same asa dictionary. But a person may live a highly cul-| curv 


the class are excellent listeners. Having studied the sub- 
carefully, I am able to explain any common point of 
nquiry. The members of the class take notes and arrange 
them in private note-books. Fifteen minutes is used to 
answer inquiries and e investigation. My reason 
for not requiring a member of the class to read the exercise 
is, that the other members say they cannot get so much 
from it as they can when their teacher reads. Is this step 
but a superficial benefit? I must add that a class where 
each member should be furnished with a text-book, was 
impossible. Is not the ability to listen, and thereby gain 
nstraction and new lines of thought, important to the pui- 
pil? Into my fifth reading class I expect to istundinns 
“How Plants Grow.”’ ‘The readers are and disinterest- 
ing, on account of repetition. I shall use but one book, let- 
ting each pupil in turn prepare a lesson and read it to the 
class—the work is so free from technical terms, that they 
can all go plang in it without stumbling. Time enough to 
follow all investigation to a reasonable end will be allowed 
the class. Will this, at this season, not be better than re- 
reading the text-book on reading?’ What is the mos 
prominent danger in it ’ Cc. D. H. 


The danger is that you will be tempted to read to them 
too many facts, which they could find out for themselves 
if you should provide the opportunity. It is not the facts 
they learn, but the exercise of their powers in finding them 
out that is valuable to them. Everything that they can 
see about the structure, everything they can observe about 
the growth of a plaat by examining it in its different 
stages, they should learn in that manner. There are inter- 
esting things which have occurred outside of their fleld of 
observation, curious instances, and fanciful representa- 
tions which will greatly add to their interest. It may be 
well to read these in place of the exercires in the reader, 
but it is necessary that they be well read in order to fulfill 
their purpose, and the attention must not be distracted 
from the matter, in order to give it to the manner in which 
it is rendered. See hints for this kind of work in the ar- 
ticle “‘ What is in a Seed,”’ on page 136, Feb. 27. 





ANSWERS. 


262. Pennsylvania has a university. 
charter school, but after 
tions, was make a univers ty 
phia. G. E. M 


267. Washington is a part of the District of Columbia, 
over which Congress has exclusive control, and tne Distriet 
of Columbia is not a part of any state. ie We 


269. The Federal Government had but one department, 
viz., the legislative. This department was represen 
by the Congress, which could pass laws, but the states and 
individuals could disobey them without fear of punishment, 
Our Constitution provides for the enforcement as well as 
the passage of laws, and gives to the Government these 
three strong departments—legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial—but our Government is still in many respects a : ia 
one. . we 


272. The subordinate clause modifies the combined ex- 
pression, “so good ”’; but, by strict analyiis, it modifies the 
adverb “so,’’ showing in what degree so good. C. L. G. 


273. Grades, temperature, etc., being ae, the Maken- 
zie would flow with the greater velocity, ause, fowing 
in a direction somewhat corresponding to the earth’s daily 
motion, would tend to accelerate its velocity, while the 
Mississippi, flowing at right angles to this motion, would 
tend to retard its velocity. 


274. It is sup that the burn, or other accident, de 
stroys the very delicate fibres which connect the skin with 
the inner surface. Thus it happens that the mouths of the 
prespiratory glands are made larger, the skin being loose 
= this point, water would naturally tend to collect under 
t. G. E. M, 


275. Because bones do not grow by additions to the ends 
but by the formation of new cells in the middle, thus push 
ing the ends of the bones apart. Cc. L. G. 


276. Cold is simple absence of heat to a certain degree. 
It is cng oomgy heat cannot be entirely withdrawn ; since no 
matter how cold a substance becomes, heat can still be 
taken from it. G. E. M. 


277. Sound is not a substance ; it is simply waves of air 
beating upon the auditory nerves. When the bell is struck, 
it re-acts on the air, strikingit. The particles of this layer 
give their motion to the next layer, and so on until the par- 

les of the lest layer strike upon the drum of the ear. 


G.E 


It was originally a 
sing through several gradua- 
in 1779. Itisin W. Philadel- 


279. Each ray of light has all the colors. When one 
strikes upon snow, which consists of numerous minute par- 
ticles, it glances to another particle, this in turn in some 
other direction, so that some of these rays again strike the 
eye, and so miuute are the particles, and consequently re- 

rays, that all the colors are blended in the eye. 

Ice is transparent because few rays are reflected back— 
nearly all pass through. G. E. M. 


280. Two things must be taken into consideration. (1 
The air is pressed out and snow forced into the vaca 
space. (2) The particles of different flakes of snow are 
foreed nearer to each other until they are held in place by 
virtue of molecular attraction. Cc. L. G. 


281. (1) Because the sebaceous glands which feed the 
hair, contain a large amount of nutrition for the hair, 


x 





and do not for some time decay. (2) This growth does not 

depend upon the circulation of the blood. G. E. M 
QUESTIONS. 

308. Why is the northern boundary line of Delaware 
ed? F. W. H. 

309. Where is the geographical center of the U. S., mea- 
sured on an east and west line ? F. W. 8. 

810. Which has the warmer temperature, the north or 
the south pole? Why? J. 8. M. 
J. 8. M. 


811. Of what colony was Arnold governor ? 


Rheumatism is removed by Hood's Sarsapariila, which purifies 





the blood, and builds up the system, 





ee 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


KANsAS. THE PRELUDE TO THE WAR FOR THE UNION. By 
a W. Spring. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 





This is one of the American Commonwealth series. It 
does not aim to go into a minutely detailed account of the 
Kansas struggle, but exhibits the logic and spirit of that 
early conflict between slave-holding and free-labor im- 
migrants in Kansas. The author has given a deal of hard 
and conscientious labor and research to a field which, rich 
as it may be in history, is still a difficult one from which to 
separate and gather the facts from the fictions. A map 
accompanies the volume, designed to illustrate the text 
rather than to exhibit the Kansas of today. It shows the 
chief places of historic interest, many of which no longer 
exist, In typography and binding, the volume is uniform 
with the rest of the series, which is to say that it appears in 
excellent shape. 


A Book OF SHORT QUOTATIONS. By Geo. C. ope, A.M. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 15 cents. 

It is lesson after lesson with the scholar that ensures suc- 
cess, and we have in this little book the elements of success 
for all who study its pages, which contain many gems of 
purest thought, collected from the best authors. They are 
especially valuable in the school-room for memory exer- 
cises by the pupils. Tennyson, Pope, Scott, Milton, Long- 
fellow, Shakespeare, Bryant, Spurgeon, Addison, Holmes, 
Byron, and many other of our best writers are represented 
here. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. B | Hlcbaas Grant White. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & $1. 

This volume includes a os - a ree studies 
which have been previously published in periodical form. 
All of them, however, have been revised, and some of them 
2ondensed and emended by the zuthor, who has also added 
considerable fresh matter. 

The varying points of view from which these studies are 
made give them a comprehensiveness which is of special 
value to the unprofessional student. The reading of 
Shakespeare respectively considers the plays of the first, 
second, and third periods. The portion devoted to narra- 
tive analysis deals with the Lady Granch’s Husband ; the 
case of Hamlet the younger; the Florentine arithmetician ; 
and the tale of the forest of Arden. The Miscellanies treat 
the Bacon-Shakespeare craze; King Lear; Stage Rosalinds; 
and the acting of Iagc. A number of pages are devoted to 
glossaries and lexicons, and a note on W. S. Walker’s 
‘Critical Examination of the Text,” All this being en- 
tirely new matter, designed specially for this volume. 

Of all our Shakesperian editors, none more fully than 
White combine a keen, critical, and analytical faculty ; 
vigorous grasp of his subject ; thorough scholarship ; mas- 
tery of English, and appreciation of the popular need in 
the direction of Shakespeare-study. The author’s recent 
death adds a melancholy interest and value to this, his last 
book, which will perhaps more completely fill the want of 
the average reader of the great dramatist, than any other 
one book of its kind extant. 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECCLESIASTICAL History. By 
Alonzo Fisher. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Price, 25 
cents. 

This little pamphlet gives a very valuable and select list 
of books covering the following general topics: General 
Church History (Eastern and Western) ; Early Christianity ; 
Medieval Christianity ; Modern Christianity ; and special 
topics, such as Art, Biography, Church and State Councils, 
Creeds, Doctrines, Missions, Rationalism, Reference Books, 
etc. It is a guide for buyers as well as students, and is a 
valuable manual for professors and students in theological 
seminaries and colleges; for authors, clergymen, and all 
others interested in the history of Christianity. 


McCLELLAN’s LAST SERVICE TO THE REPUBLIC, TOGETHER 
WITH A TRIBUTE TO HIS MEMORY. By George Ticknor 
Curtis. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 80 cents. 
Three of the papers of this volume originally appeared in 

the North American Review. It commences with the time 

that the late General McClellan delivered to President 

Lincoln, aletter onthe war, on July 8, 1862. It continues by 

describing the events which followed, and shows the manly 

and eandid way in which McClellan presented his opinions 
to his superior officers, on all matters where his judgment 
was sought; but the adverse circumstances under which he 
labored, the unselfish devotion and patriotism which he 
displayed, is here so plainly shown, that even his most bit- 
ter enemies cannot but admire him. The author speaks 
with the authority of one who thoroughly knows and un- 
derstands what he is talking about, and contributes many 
heretofore unpublished facts to the history of our late war. 

The book 1s very well printed and is bound in pamphlet 

form. 


WHAT WE REALLY Know ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. By pire. 
Caroline Healey Dall. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 


The origin of this handbook was the author’s impatience 


.with those so-called Shakespearean students that seek to 


glorify the poet’s genius at the expense of his character 
and family antecedents, It is so commonly agserted that 





Shakespeare wes vilely born, the son of a low butcher, 
himself a low fellow, frequenter of pot-houses, and a 
poacher, and more to the same effect, that it, has come to 
be accepted by the unthinking as the truth ; whereas there 
is nothing in the known facts of the dramatist’s life to 
warrant any such assumption, and the ground for it seems 
mainly to be the common disposition to make a wonder 
just as marvelous as possible, and to add to the phenomenal 
something even miraculous. Mrs. Dall has in this book 
gathered and presented in aclear light the actual facts, 
and has shown without any exaggeration the natural in- 
ferences to be drawn. The book makes no pretensions to 
original resexrch, but only to furnish a simple summary 
of what has already been disclosed, and to take the place 
for young people and unprofessional students, of the 
more expensive handbook. It is accompanied by a 
good index. 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS: BEING PAkT VIL. OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF SocIoLoGy. By Herbert Spencer. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Spencer has undertaken a Herculean task in pro- 
pounding the doctrines of philosophy, but in his work has 
brought together the different elements of nature and man, 
and classified them with regard to their similar attributes, 
as has never before been accomplished. After defining the 
knowable and unknowable principles of philosophy, he 
confines himself to the human family, treating of it physi- 
cally, psychologically, and, lastly, socially. 

This book deals with the religious element which enters 
into man’s social life. In it, the religious element is traced 
down through all the stages of civilization, and the disci- 
ples, priests, and medicine-men are held upto view. The 
various ceremonies are compared, and priesthood in all 
forms and of all religions is discussed. The author makes 
many comments upon the non-conformity of dissent among 
peoples otherwise closely allied. He informs us, and brings 
forth incontrovertable proof to sustain his assertion, that 
the ecclesiastical institutions hold less important places in 
higher than in lower societies, and attributes this condition 
mostly to the separation of church and state. After pre- 
senting a religious and ecclesiastical retrospect, he sums 
up by saying: ‘‘ But one truth must grow ever clearer—the 
truth that there is an inscrutable existence everywhere 
manifested, to which we can neither conceive or define be- 
ginning or end.” This work is one that should be studied 
by all who desire to know the end to which all the scientific 
discussion which is now and has been for many years en- 
grossing men’s minds, is,tending. 


THE LEADING Facts OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A D. H. 
Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1866, Octa- 
vo. 253 pages. $1.12. 

Most of the materiais of this book were gathered during 
several years’ residence in England. The facts are here 
presented in such a manner as to show the great law of na- 
tional growth. The first twenty-four pages are devoted to 
the principal events in English history, with chronology 
and authorities. Among the more important subjects of 
the twelve chapters into which the book is divided, are: 
A Glance at the Foundations ; A Civilization which did not 
Civilize ; The Self-Destruction of Feudalism; The Abso- 
lutism of the Crown ; The American Revolution ; and the 
Rise of the English People. The book closes with afew 
pages of the most valuable statistics, and one hundred and 
fifteen leading facts of English history. The style is not 
conventional, but original, fresh, and cheerful—in other 
words—it is good reading, such as young people enjoy. 

By M D. Sheldon. 

SS te Edition, Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. Octavo, 
556 pp. Price $1.75. 

This book is a peculiar one, Its author is one of the few 
teachers of history our country has produced, and shows 
more clearly than any other similar book issued from the 
American press the radical change that has taken place in 
presenting this subject to the ‘most intelligent classes in 
our best schools. Every page shows the work.of original 
investigation. 

The book is divided into studies, not chapters ; at the 


close of which are suggestive questions, so asked as to pre- | 


clude the possibility of the student cramming for a special 
examination. It gives examples of the literature of all 
times, for example—we have a prayer to the sun, written 
during the Theban period, and a hymn to the Nile in the 
time of Rameses II. In the study of historic Greece, we 
have selections from Herodotus; farther on, extracts from 
Livy, illustrative of the second Punic war, Throughout 
the book are full outlines; for example—under the head of 
the First Century we find name, birth, and circumstances, 
causes of fame of principal men. The significant laws and 
customs of the country in church and state are presented 
under the different emperors and kings, with stories and 
extracts illustrative of the period. Famous works of archi- 
tecture, foundations, enterprises, inventions, investiga- 
tions, and discoveries are given in the studies through the 
entire book. 

The illustrations are not for the purpose of ornament 
solely, but to show the student more clearly the history of 
the times presented. Famous statues, buildings, mosaics, 
paintings, and ancient carvings are seen, In addition, 
there are numerous maps, giving the geographical distri- 
bution of the peoples of the various periods.. This book is 
not a text-book in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 





Let no teacher not possessing historical taste, and un 
acquainted with methods of historical study, attempt to as- 
sign lessons from these pages. It is not a history, but a 
collection of historical materials ; it contains just the sort 
of things that historians must deal with when they want 
to describe or judge any period of history, and just the kind 
of things, moreover, which we Americans must constantly 
attend to and think about. 


CIVIL nag scence { IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By W. I. 
Chase. repared for use in Schools. Chicago: Pub- 
lished ‘by the Author. 75 cents. 

This work is designed to add to the pupil’s understanding 
and appreciation of the methods and purposes of our gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people. It 
gives inacondensed form a comparatiye view of all existing 
governments, their origin and history,their plans of executive 
administration and modes of executive action, especially 
noting the points of difference and likeness te our own 
government. The book is divided into four parts, the first 
treating the origin and forms of civil government; the 
second, the forms of government of sovereign or indepen- 
dent states—first, those which have an international recog- 
nition, as the United States, England, Italy, Brazil, Rus- 
sia, China, Japan, etc., and secundly, those just emerging 
from a barbarous state, which are nominally independent, 
but practically of a minor class, as the Sandwich Islands, 
Madagascar, Abyssinia, etc. The third part of the book 
treats the dependent states, which are protected, tributary, 
or colonial—as Tunis, Egypt, Canada, Cape Colony, Corea, 
etc.; or the component states of a federation, as the several 
states of the United States, Germany, Switzerland, or Mex- 
ico. The fourth part gives a review of governments; ex- 
plains, by blackboard exercises, a plan of classification, 
compares our Own government with that of other nations, 
and gives the existing rulers of the world, with the dates 
of their accessions, and the terms of office in federations 
and integral republics. 

It is a work which will be found of much interest to all 
thoughtful readers, while to students and teachers it will 
prove of the utmost value in studying or teaching history. 
The arrangement of the book is excellent for reference. It 
is neatly printed and weli bound in cloth. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Cassell & Co. will publish at once a new novel by Sidney Luska, 
entitled, “ Mrs. Peixada ;” “‘ Adam Hepburn’s Vow,” a novel by 
Miss Swan ; and, in the National, Labrary Walton’s ** Angler,” and 
“A Man of Feeling,” by Mackenzie. In April they will issue the 
volume of ** Representative Poems,’ promised last fall. 


Ticknor & Co. will issue ina few weeks a volume, whose con- 
tents have already received high commendation from Mr. E. C. 
Stedman. It is entitled, ** The Saunterer,” and is by Mr. Charles 
G. Whiting, the literary reviewer of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. announced for Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 27, “Show-Bound at Eagle’s,” by Bret Harte; and two 
volumes by Mrs. Jameson, ‘“* Memoirs of the Early Italian Paint- 
ers, and of the Progress of Painting in Italy from Cimabue to 
Bassano,” and “ The Diary of an Ennuyee.” 


Charles Scribner's Sons publish this month Lieut. Greely’s nar- 
rative of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition simultaneously with 
the appearance of an English edition. The book makes two large 
octavo volumes, and is entitled, ** Three Years’ of Arctic Service.” 
It contains over 100 engravings, maps, and charts. 


Henry Holt & Co. will shortly add to their “* Leisure Hour” and 
“ Leisure Moment” series a new novel, by Mrs. L. B. Walford, 
entitled, “ The History of a Week.” They have also nearly ready 
a new translation of the Poems of Goethe, consisting of his bal- 
lads, songs, and miscellaneous selections, by Commander William 
Gibson, U.8. Navy. 


A. C. McClurg & Company have in press for immediate issue a 
new edition of “* Woman in Music,” by George P. Upton, author 
of ** The Standard Operas.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“ What's Mine’s Mine,” George MacDonald’s last and greatest 
novel, has just been published by D. Lothrop & Co. from the 
original manuscript, in advance of its appearance in England. 
The book is receiving much attention from the reading world. 


Indian and negro students at Hampton Institute, Va., have 
printed in neat form a little pamphiet containing a “ History of 
the School,” by M, F. A.; * Hampton’s Indian Students at Home,” 
by Helen M. Ludlow ; and “ Does Civilization Civilize ?” (with an 
affirmative reply), by Elaine Goodale. 


CONCERNING CELIA THAXTER’S poem, “ A Tryst,” which Lieut. 
Greely says his men were so fond of reading during their Arctic 
exile, a writer in The Philadelphia Press relates that in the sum- 
mer of 1884, Greely, who was seeking rest and health at Ports- 
mouth, N. H,, went over to the Isles of Shoals one day to visit 
Mrs. Thaxter. As he reached the porch of her house the poetess 
came forward and extended her hand. Greely took it, dropped 
on one knee, and kissed it. “I have come,” he said in his husky, 
trembling voice, “on a pilgrimage to thank the poetess for the 
lines that have lightened many a weary day and night for a hand- 
ful of men who never expected to see their home and friends 
again.”” Here he had to pause, and, raised by the kind, motherly 
woman, sank into an armchair. Among those who witnessed the 
scene, it is needless to say, there was not a dry eye. After he had 
rested alittle and had told of the many times he had read aloud 
the poem “ in the desolation of the North,” he asked her how she 
could have written it, and if she had ever seenan iceberg. “No,” 
she replied, “ but I have ever lived by the sea, in summer and 
winter, and I suppose imagination has done the rest,” “ Wonder- 
ful!” was all that the pilgrim could reply, 
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Thos. A. Janvier, who has spent several seasons in different 
parts of Mexico, is preparing a guide-book to that country for 
Messrs. Scribner. He is now in New York reading the proof-| the 
sheets. 

A history of the United States in chronological order, from the 
discovery of America, in 1492, to the year 1885, by Emery E. 
Childs, is published by Biker & Taylor, of this city. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell have written and illustrated a new 
work, entitled, “ Italy, from a Tricycle.” Tt is a description of a 


pilgrimage from Florence to Rome. The first installment appears | M 


in The Century for March. 


Willard Small, Boston, has just ready, “On the Action of Ex- 
aminations Considered as a Means of Selection,” by Henry 
Latham, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, (Eng.,) a 
work which is considered by educators as one of the ablest recent 
essays upon the subject. 


Mr. Clinton Scollard, whose graceful verses have appeared in 
the columns of our leading magazines and literary journals, is 
publishing a volume of poems, called, “ With Reed and Lyre,” 
with Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. of Boston. 


George J. Coombes has in preparation a volume of criticisms of 
Mis3 Mary Anderson as an actress, by William Winter. In both 
form and substance it will resémble the volume on * Henry Irving 
in New York,” which Mr. Winter wrote. 


Harper & Bros. have in preparation a new edition of the index 
to their magazine, which will include the last ten volumes. Sev- 
eral improvements have been made in its plan. Mr. C. A. Durfee 
is the compiler. 


“ The Memoirs of the Empress Marie Louise,”” from the French 
of Imbert de Saint-Amand, just published by Scribner & Welford, 
will be found very entertaining reading. 


General Logan's book, “ The Great Conspiracy,” will be ready 
for delivery early this month. 


Mr. Astor’s “ Valcntino” has reached a fourth edition. 


Literary people are saddened by the death of Mr. James Berry 
Bensel, a young poet of rare promise, within a few weeks after 
the successful appearance of his first volume, “In the King’s 


Garden.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The House at Crague ; or, per Own Way. By Mary B. Sleight. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & © 
Fy mw Blemish. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. New York: Cas- 


nic Chemistry. B 


ic Fest. yuten von 
. Biakiston, Son, & 


$2.00. 


A Text-Book of In 
Richter. ee 


An Aid to pm Geameeee. By Asher ietesesiann, A.B. 
Syracuse: C. W. 75e. 
vesaee. of James Sully, M.A. Abridged a: 


aba 
ted by J. :Peychology . Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. $130. 


Tei ddabiie sd én American Banker. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop & Co. $1.50. 


Carmina :A celectios of Hymns and Songs of Praise 
with Tunes. New w feck: 8. Barnes & Co. 


The Diacritical Speller. ~ C. R. Bales. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 
deen. 50c. 


Pe wee By Annie Bradshaw. New York: Cassell & 


My Ten Years’ ampeinenmnant, By Silvio Pellico. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 10c 


Spencer’s New Copy-Boo Spencer’s 
York: Ivison, Blakeman, Rio k Co. 5, oe 1 to 10, 


A Fatal Resemblance. By Edward Ellerton. New York: F. P. 
Lennon, 16 Astor Place. 


Transformed. By Faye Huntington. New York: T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. $1.25. 

Discussions on Climate and Commctosy. By James Croll, LL.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


The New King Arthur. An Opera Without Music by The Au- 
. tel New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Cloth, | 


New 


Co. 


hey Interests: Their Relations to Each Other and to Govern- 
ment. By the Author of Comeeet in Nature and Life,” etc. New | 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00 


Alice Withrow ; or, be Summer at Home. By Lucy Randolph 
Fleming. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Two College Girls. ‘By Helen Dawes Brown. Bosto:: 
nor & Co. $1.50. 








~~ [eee By Grant Allen. New York: D. Appleton & | | struction of Montana Territory, for the year 1885. 


Tick- | 


A Conventional . By Bdémund Pendleton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


Modern German Reader. By Bucheim. Part II. 
Henry Frowée. 60c. 


February. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & 


London : 


| Co. T5e. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co, 10c. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. By Lord Byron. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co. 10c. 


Genevicve Steb- 


m of Dramatic Expression. B 
Verner. $2.00. 


Delsarte Sy: 
bins. New York, University Place: Edgar 8. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the year ending June 1, 1885. 
Hon. E. E. Migbee, State Superintendent. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of Auburn, N. Y., 
for year ending July 31, 1885. B. B. Snow, Superintendent. 

Course of Study for the Public Schools of Decorah, Iowa. Pre- 
pared by Clarence M. Boutelle, Principal. 

Thirty-third Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Society, No- 
vember, 1885. Hon. William A. Booth, President. 

A Bill Regulating Rates of Postage on Second-Ciass Mail Matter 
at Letter Carrier Offices, with Remarks on the Present Law 
Respecting the same ; by Charies Hutchins. 

Scheel Laws of the State of Nevada, with Notes and Explana- 
tions, for the use of School Officers and Teachers; by Hon. Chas 
8. Young, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of Wash- 
ington Territory to the Legislative Assembly, Session 1885-86, 
R. C. Kerr, Superintendent. 

Thirty-ninth Annual Report upon the Public Schools of New 
Hampshire. J. W. Patterson, State Superintendent. 

Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, held at Saratoga Springs, July 8-9- 
10, 1885; with Addresses and Papers. 8. A. Ellis, President. 

Thirtieth Annual Report of the Board of Education of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for year ending September 7, 1885. I. N. Mitchell, 
Superinten“ent. 

Proceedings and Catalogue of the Teachers’ Institute of Craw- 
ford Co., Pa. J. W. Sturdevant, President. 

Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education, Nos, 3-4. 


| Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 


W. W. Wylie, 
eT Pa 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
DECIDED BENEFIT. 
Dr. Joun P. WHEELER, Hudson, N. Y., says: “I have 


iven it with decided benefit in a case of innutrition of the 
rain, from abuse of alcohol.” 
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(Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BEST TEACHERS, . aca Foscas 


oOo provided for Families, SehOols, and 


at once. 





NO COMMISSION CHARGES. 


Teachers wishing situations should apply to us 


Schoo! officers are invited to secure teachers 
from our members and thereby allow the teach- 
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rs 2 8, COOPER, ihatians Normal School, 
C. F. CARROLL, Prin. Conn. Normal School. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL SESSION AT 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., 
THREE WEEKS, from JULY 19 to AUGUST 6, 


1886. 





PRACTICAL, ILLUSTATIVE, PROGRESSIVE, 
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plicant must be a graduate of some reputab 
college or university, come well reco 





properties sold. 





Propristos #0 ta, Gheary'8t, Nash- 
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of Good Bahools Free to ; 
MIRIAM 4 
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Teachers’ Provident Association. 
Incorporated under the Laws of New York. 
Agents Wanted. Liberal Commissions Given. 
Address A. BUSH, Secretary 

S508 753 Broadway, New York 
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THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 





Their Belief Concerning the Seat of Love 
and Passion. 





THE LIVER REGARDED AS THE FiV RED OR- 
G\N—HOW COULD IT BESO? RE- 
CENT FACTS PARTLY CONFIRM 
THIS BELIEF. 





The ancient Greeks thought the seat of 
love and pas ion was in the liver, and in 
great measure their opinion was not far 
astray. The lover whose liver is off, or 
he husband who is bilious, is not half a 
man —his sluggish liver has filled his blood 
with bile. 

Of all the mean, contemptible counter- 
feits in the world, red blood full of bile is 
the worst—the very worst ! 

We have about 10 quarts of this fluid in 
the average-size man. It is constantly 
undergoing change, and is manufactured 
from the food we daily consume by a 
he selects 
only that portion which, after digestion, 
is found to be er, and takes it up by 
a tube called t th horacice duct, emptying 
it into the large vein near the left collar 
bone, from which it is at oace carried to 
the kidneys to be strained of all the delete- 
rious matter which was left by the bow- 


els. 

If the kidneys are in healthy condition, 
the blood isin an absolutely pure state, 
contains all the elements for repairing 
waste, returns at once to the heart, and is 
thrown by that organ to every part of the 
living y, to give up its nourishment, 
and take up all the worn-out material. 

Contrary to general belief, the liver is 
not a blood-purifying organ ; its —- 
is only for nutrition digestion, and it se 
cretes daily many pounds of bile, some 
being used in digestion and nutrition. and 
the balance as a cathartic. 

Now, after being housed up all winter, 
with meat lar ely composing the diet for 
the purpose o producing” he heat, the liver 
increases one- ‘third of its supply of bile, 
and in the spring, nature not having use 
for the excess, it is thrown into the blood, 
carried to the skin (for it must be got rid 
of in some tee a and causes that condition 
known as * bilious,” when the person is 
dull, lethargic, restless, well to-day and 
half sick to-morrow; because the blood is 
loaded with this substance, which is just 
as foreign to it as so much dirt or corrup- 
tion, and ons the entire body, making 
your blood impure. You know there is 
something out of gear, and the natural 
impulse is to take cathartics—but drastic 
cathartics do not remove the cause—they 
make matters worse. 

You ask, why ? Because, my friend, the 
liver is a sluggish, lethargic organ that 
cannot be relieved of any ailment except 
by medicine which acts upon it in a quiet, 
steady manner, producing permanent 
effects, and assisting, not goading its nor- 
mal action. The kidneys do the purifying. 
Always remember that! No other organ 
in the body can take their place in this 
respect, and they attend to over 9,000 
hogsheads of blood ina year! Think of 
it, and wonder that they are able to do so 
large an amount of work ! 

A healthy kidney to purify, and a heal- 
thy liver, emptying its poison into the 
bowels, and not into the blood, are the true 
and only givers of pure blood. 

The interior of the kidneys have few 
nerves of sensation, and astone can be 
and often is, present without any indica- 
tion until it reaches the first outlet, which 
is supplied with nerves that soon sound 

the alarm. 

Do you see the moralof this? A healthy 
liver and kidney is all there is to this ques- 
tion of pure blood. Keep them in order, 
Don’t wait until you find they are dis- 
eased, for then it may be too late. Do this 
and you are bound to have pure blood. 
Warner's safe cure has a direct action upon 
both the kidneys and liver, and has be- 
come a reco " bod Saritving its oortiee, 
preserving and b -purifyin 
and as such is used by many p hs eho 
A few bottles will positively prevent dis- 
ease, and we are certain that disease of 
either organ is prevented by its use, if 

gee time, 
ing approaches, and nature needs 
help. . Take it and save sickness and doc- 
tor's bills. Don’t let amy season 
without its use, or you may regret it for- 
ever, 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The educational works of Dr. L. Sauvier 
have obtained a wide popularity all over 
the coun This comes from their mer- 
its, for each in its own sphere isa standard 
of excellence. Those who do not know in 
what this excellence consists can soon find 
out by addressing the author at Green st., 
Germantown, Circulars will be mailed 
giving full information concerning the ex- 
—— methods adopted by this eminent 

er. 


The National Summer School of Meth- 
ods will hold its annual session at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., during the three weeks 
from July 19 to August 16, 1886. The 
course will embrace fourteen different de- 
— or branches, including the most 
practl progressive, and illustrative 

tures se education. The most promin- 
ent schools throughout the country, east 
and west, have been drawn upon for the 
list of instructors, among whom may be 
mentioned Prof. Payne, of the University 
of Michigan ; Prof. E. A. McCook, Pots- 
dam Normal School, N. -Y.; Miss M. 8. 
Cooper, Oswego Normal: School; Supt. 
Thos. M. iet, Reading, Pa.; Supt. 
Chas, W. Cole, Albany, N. Y.; Miss Belle 
Thomas and Prof. W. W. Spear, wCook Go. 
Til., Normal —— Jared Barhite, Sara- 
toga Sprin, Y.; Robert C. Metcalf, 
Supervisor ete Schools ; Principal Ed- 
win Shepard, Newark, N. J.; and many 
others. Circulars are now ready, and can 
be had by addressing Chas. F. King, Man- 
ager, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


It will pay every reader of this paper to 
send 16 cents in stamps to the Jos. Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., for sam- 
ples of lead pencils: By mentioning this 
paper they will receive pencils worth 
double the money. 


Since Mr. Jno. Walker became the gen- 
eral manager of the Jos. Dixon’s Crucible 
Co. at Jersey City, the house has pros- 

red amazingly. Under his management 





-|it has far outstripped any other house in 


the same line; proving that Mr. Walker 
was the right man in the right place. 
We have now to learn at the Stationer’s 
Board of Trade Dinner, where that gentle- 
man made a witty impromptu address 
that he was again equal to the occa- 
sion. When calied upon for a few re- 
marks on the lead pencil branch he replied 
as follows: 

“There is no man in the lead pencil 
business that is mean enough to make a 
long speech at this hour of the night. 
There are several lead pencil men here. 
We don’t understand what has got into 
the heads of the rest of the members of 
the Board. You have had speeches about 
the paper trade, the lawyer’s profession, 
and the ministerial profession, the 
bookmakers’ trade, and the booksellers’ 
trade, and also the trade paper. 
Each speaker claims that his trade, or 
calling, is at the head of modern civiliza- 
tion. The whole crowd of you would be 
simply ——— without the lead: pencil 

maker. Your blank books, your legal pa- 

your writing paper of every descrip- 
ion, would remain blank, mute, inglori- 
ous, void, were it not for our industry, 
which supplies you with the means of 
making your paper record all sorts of 
knowledge—making it talk. What would 
a literary man amount to without a pen- 
cil? Therefore, we throw aside the paper | 
makers, booksellers, bookmakers, minis- 
ters, and lawyers, and stand in the van of 
modern adit ourselves, [Laughter 
and applause.} Now, having thus mod- 
estly presented the claims of the lead pen- 
cil tradé, you will excuse me from saying 
anything more. [Applause.] 


Which Route shall I take to Boston? 

In reply we can say that no route for 
comfort and convenience can compare 
with the well-known Fall River Line. 
Their boats (the Pilgrim, Bristol, and 
Providence) are staunch, swift, luxurious 
in appointments, and under a trained 
supervision and management, which in- 
sures the best service. In cold weather 
the staterooms pre warmed, and the soft 
electric light glows everywhere. This 
line gives a chance 
sleep, aS one 
train till five oe 
by other lines, reaches Boston 
at seven, or any time thereafter as is 
chosen. By all means go by the Fall River 

e. 


The high place accorded to h lit- 
erature among our modern school studies 
has called out from enterprising publish- 


not aroused for the 
instead of two as 


pu 
ad a0 Se ee See oe from the 


classic a more exactly 





meets’ the ron Bacher of the ¢ time than 


for a full night’s Sthers ad 


that little gem of a gs issued by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., under 
the title ‘Modern Classics.” The selec- 
tions indicate a careful and discriminat- 
ing taste, and include the most famous 
masterpieces of the most famous writers 
of modern times. These are not only 
school-books, but both in point of con- 
tents and in outward ce consti- 
tute for y readers an excellent nu- 
cleus of a future library. We refer 
teachers to the high opinions e 
prominent educators, as publi 
other page of the JOURNAL. 


IMPORTAN*’. 
a oe visit or ry New York City, save 
Or e and Carriage and 
pa * at the rand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 


oy rooms fitted up at te hy one 
million dollars, at $1 and apweets, per day. Euro- 
pearl Pian. a Restaurant supplied with 
rse curs, stages and clevated rail- 
road to all depots. Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at 
any other first-class hotel in the city. 


+ — © ee 6 


R.H. MACY &C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 
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GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIALSALE OF LADIES’AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRiCES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORF KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL 
BE READY ABOUT APRIL1. COPIES WILL 
BE MAILED ON RECRIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


BLACK SILKS. 


James | M ew Bt & C0., 


ee ee pe Ao in = m prices, mate by 

all manufacturers, 

portation of rich and D valiavle black 

silks at even lower prices than have 

prevailed di last season. 
Colored Silke, Satins, Faille Fran- 

caise, Rhadamas, and other silk 

eon Textiles at equally advanta- 


rices. 
Go ders hy-anail promptly attemied to. 
Broadway and ilith Street, 
New York. 


CURE ere 


even ee acen A Me L- y t 
aga. d for illustrated book with 


~ Ce nIsCOk x aes Broadway. N.Y. Mention this paper. 

















[fro [Bijorcuus on 


Toner Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a ferfect/y pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com~- 
mend to ladies and to the community in — 
the employment of your pure * la 
soap over any adulterated article. 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








HEADQUARTERS rio?AVOR x. 


ares OFFERS !—We will send you our ate. 
stamps. Our New 1 . How to use Fancy rk 
ted to 


‘aste 
Stik. 25c.. per] kage. Evexrrmmno in this advert- 
isement for 38 two-cent stam ee.) Jitustrated Cir- 
culars free. Address, J. F. aL 8, Lynn, Mass. 


NOVELTY RUC MACHINE. 
(Pat. — 27, Ae te a For = mahteg 
puss, F 
Rent taal, 7 Mireetions. Price 

ANTED. Man’frs 


~~ AY dealers in Yarns. 
O., Taledo, O. 


THE WONDERFUL 








$i. 
ped Rug Patterns on 
Address E. ROSS & 
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EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 
EQUIPOISE. 




















STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Ofice, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 





11 29th St.,N.¥. 
BRANCH ( 270 Paanae a a 
43 N ,» Baltimore. 
40 St., Boston. 
nm, and Prene Geeks Gormment, 
of tne most styles, cleaned or dyed success: 
Gentlemens Garments cleaned 7 dyed whole, 
&o.. cveaned or the best attainabie 
feneattacy z st 
t = we 
, unusual- 
ly invited. 
G 20ds received returned by express and mail. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
BaRRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


S and 7 John &t.. N. 
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Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, 


And other affections of the Throat or Lungs, are speedily cured by the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This medicine is an anodyne expectorant, potent in its action 


to check the advance of disease, allaying all tendency to Inflammation and Con- 
sumption, and speedily restoring health to the afflicted. **On several occasions, 


during the past year, I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


In cases of severe 


and sudden Colds, if used according to directions, it will, judging by my expe- 


rience, prove a sure cure. — 
Last December I suffered greatly from 
an attack of Bronchitis. y physician 


sav ised me to take Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, which I did. Less than a bottle of 
this medicine relieved and cured me.— 
Elwood D. Piper, Elgin, LL 








L. D. Coburn, Addison, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral once saved my 
life. I bad a constant Cough, Night 
Sweats, was greatly reduced in flesh, and 
declining rapidly. One bottle and a half 
s. o Pectoral cured me.— A. J, Eidson, 

D., Middletown, Tenn. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


I have no hesitation in saying that I 

Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as the best 

remedy within my knowledge for the 
eure of Colds, Chronic Bronchitis, Coughs, 

and ail diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
— M. A. Rust, M. D., South Parish, Me. 


An experience of over thirty years en- 
ables me to say that there is no better 
remedy for Sore Throat and Coughs, even 
of long standing, than Ayer’s Cherry Pee- 
toral. It has ever been effective in my 
personal experience, and has warded oif 
many an attack of Croup from my chil- 
dren, in the course of their growth, be- 
sides giving effective relief from Colds. — 
Samuel Motter, Editor of the Emmits- 
burg Chronicle, Emmitsburg, Md. 


We have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
in our family, a great while, and find it a 
valuable medicine for Colds, Coughs, and 
all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. — 
Alice G. Leach, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 





About three years ago, as the resu™of a 
bad Cold, I had a Cough, from w ch I 
could get no help until I commenced using 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. One bottle of 
this medicine effected a complete cure. 
John Tooley, Ironton, Mich. 


Fr. have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, in 
family, for a number of years, and 
with marked success. For the cure of 
Throat and Lung Complaints, I consider 
this remedy invaluable. It never fails 
to give perfect satisfaction.— Elibu M. 
Robertson, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Two years ago I was taken suddenly ill. 
At first 1 supposed it was nothing but : 
common cold, but I grew worse, and in 
few weeks, was compelled to give up my 
work. The doctor told me that I had 
Bronchitis, which he was afraid would 
end in Consumption, I took two bottles of 
Ayer’s Coery, Pectoral, and was entirely 
cured. — J. L. Kramer, Danbury, Conn. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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tive a Sick Headach fall tronbi aod Diges 
, Sic ac et aris 
insufficient and impure blood, 


Dyspepsia, Diseases o 
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3 s 
WILSONTA INSOLES for curing Cold 
matism in the feet and ankles, Ouehicn Pition, 
and other conditions caused — feeble circulation. 
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CALE RL 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


_ Bl & 38 Vesey &t., New York. 


THERE is one man in the country who 
never believes a circus advertisement, He 
is the man who writes it.—Puck. 


See © So hten, ot 2s by the 
5" nN ported by 


@ car, 
bound up W. street. He interro- 
catalan Genteatie Ret Fy stop at the 
— Hollis Street ** No,” is the 

ply from the bell punch operator: ** I 
aa tstop there, but Me-kar-doo.” Col- 


lapse of the interrogator. 


The following incident ha in one 
of the public schools in ane 
city: Teacher: ‘* Define the word excav- 
ate.” Scholar : “‘ It means to hollow out.’ 
Teacher: ‘* Construct a sentence in which 
the word is properly used.” Scholar: 
‘The baby excavates when it gets hurt.” 


The Superior Girl. 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“I’m going to lecture, sir,” she said. 
“May I come with you, my pretty maid?” 
“You won't understand it, sir,” she said. 
“Whut is the subject, my pretty maid?” 
“The final extinction of man,” she said. 


“Then you won't marry, my pretty maid?” 
“Superior girls never marry,” she said. 


Johnny (just after Sunday school)—Say, 
Jack, what is a sockdolager? 

Jack— Why, don’t you know? It’s what 
they sing in church when they = ready 
to go home. The minister gets up and 
says: ‘“‘ Let us now sing the sockdolager.’ 


“I WONDER what makes my eyes 80 
weak,” said a dude to a gentleman. “‘ They 
are in a weak place,” responded the latter. 


Youne Farmer—‘‘ Why am I hke a re- 
tired director?’ “‘Give it up.” ‘‘ Because 
I’ve been watering the stock.” 


Don't Read this 


if you bave a sufficiency of this world's mpods, 
but if you have rose, write , 2 —_ & 
land, ne, 
about work chat 

a of from $5 to $25 = aay, ¢ ano upwards. 
All succeed ; both sexes ; oa. new. 
Capital not required ; Hallett. & will start you. 
Don’t delay ; investigate at once, and grand suc- 
cess will attend you. 


Littte Jack: “‘My mama’s new fan is 
hand-painted.” Little Dick: ‘‘ Pooh! who 
cares? Our whole fence is.” 


0 
MRS. wittrows ¥ 200 unas 
s be ay CmILD 
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£&D FOR DIARRHCGa 


ANTIQUE furnivare. —The kind usually 
found in a newspaper office. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosph tes, in Incipient Con- 
sumption, possesses remedial powers of 
great efficacy. It heals theirritation of the 
throat and lungs. Makes pure blood, and 
fortifies the system against further inroads 
by disease. 

It is not the anonymous writer’s name 
that interested parties want ; it is his scalp. 
Cream and Cold Weather. 

What a luxury is a bathin summer. 
Surely, but a greater luxury isa clear head 
in winter ; just when almost yo gy is 
ge and snuffing with a col 

When you are attacked use Ely's 
a Balm. It cures colds in the head, 
of Chronic Catarrh and Hay Fever. 
a hquid, not a snuff. 

Quic relief. Radical cure. 


‘‘Ou, where shall rest be found?” asks 
a poet. In the dictionary ; look among 
the R’s. 


Not 
use. 


Success. 


If success be the true test of meri it is a settled 


fact that “ reas 8 Bronchial ont no 

ual for the relief of Coughs, Colds and 
Throat troubles. only in bores. Price 25 
cents. 


A ROADBED is for the convenience of 
wheels when they are tired. Why, of 
course ! 

Glenn's Sulphur “oap nea)s and beaut fies, Bo. 

GermanCorna Remover ki!!sCorns,Bunions, Be 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack & Brown, Sc. 

Pike’s Toothache Drogs care in 1 Minute, Sa 


‘Beware of imitations,” as the monkey 
said to the dude.—Burlington Free Press. 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM, 
Is atways reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds and 
all affections of of the Throat and Lungs. 

THE best way to keep hawks from chick- 
ens is to eat the chickens. 


A VIOLENT CouGR CONTINUED through the 
winter often brings Consumption in the spring. 
Soothe and tone the irritated and weakened lungs 
with Hale’s Honey of Horchound and Tar, and 
the Cough yields and the danger disappears. 25c., 





50c. and $1, 


and what is better, it cures the worst cases | Moderate 


Scrofula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. L HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


cae Bim CATARRH 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be absorbed 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tions. It alleys inflam- 
mation, protects the 
membrane of the nasal 
passages from addi'ional 
colds, completely heals 
the sores—restores the 
senses of taste and smel). 
Not a Liquld or Snaff. 

















A particle te applied into: ach nostril and is agreea 
to use. peta: at or at druggists Send for 
circular, ELY BROTHERS, Druggistse, Owego. N Y. 
DR. PEIRO’s 
OXYGEN "*s: 
MENT. 


eotion, Mrgnchbiin Acthonns 
tia, thma, 
Has” woven, Catarrh, Nervous 
etc bend stamp for 


ee Serb sar. tere 
COLUMBIA jor8 


THE POPULAR STEEDS 
—— TODAY —— 












507 WASHINGTON STREET. 
2 WARREN ST MEW ven | BST mass. 
WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 


PROF. W. N. HULL, of Cedar Falls 
(Iowa) State Normal School, will open 


















next July, a BLACKBOARD SCHOOL 
or SCHOOL OF VISIBLE ILLUSTRA- 
TION, that teachers of Primary Reading, 


Physiology, Physics,and all subjects cap 
able of illustration may perfect their use of 
the crayon wpon a blackboard. Write him 
for particulars. 


CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. J. W. "STEWART, 
23a Strect and Oth Ave., 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable Work. 
Tha lastic fillings for broken down 
and sensitive teeth ar 


pecia!t 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Edi 


{ 5 NewScrap Pictures and530Fancy Cards new)malied 
for 1Q0c. Eesex Cand Works, lvoryton, Conn. 
Chromo,Gold8crap,loopFringe,&c. (ards sent post- 
paid for 60. Conn.SteamCard Works, Hartford, Ct. 
Tie relief. Final cure in 10 8. and 
never —~ y No pu BO salve, no 


ree, 
suppositery. ferers learn of a sim le remedy 
free. by Stareasing ©. J. MASON, 7s Nessan @t. 8 Y. 
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EW Gols Norap 4 sb dy and 48 New Chromo 
Cards sent pestpeld for} 2 cts. 
SRO CARD CO. nterbrook. Cour, 








x sounding & b‘gbly satisfac 
tory he tor Bebe ools, were 


MENEELY & CO. | 
WEST TROY, N. ¥. oY 
Desertption and prices oa apolication 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 
Cyuems ayp Prats for CHURCHES 
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Appletons’ Science Text-Books. 


FOLLOWING NOW ‘READY: 
THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Prof. F. W. Cuarke. 


Introductory Price, $1.20. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, p BETEIOLOGE, AND HYGIENE. 


By Roger 8. Tracy, M.D. Introductory Price, 


$1.00. 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. By Josepu Lz Contes. 


Introductory Price, 81.00, 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. By C. F. Hoper, and J. B. Howper, M.D. 


Introductory Price, $1.20 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. By Exiza A. Youmans, 


Introductory Price, 1.20 


APPLIED GEOLOGY. 
Introductory Price, $1. 


By SaMvuEL G. WILLIAMs. 


*,* Copies for examination Saadatell yobs, on receipt of price. Send for circulars, etc. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, =¥ *OR* powmox, cutcaco, atcawra, 


BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY SERIES. 


Untied os, | Renewed and Beantified, $1,00/ MOSisum, ., | Peoples, ‘ $1.00 

France, - - - 1.00 | | Greece, . - - «15 

The Worid, ° ° - -60 Rome, - - 7 - 1.00 

Ancient Peoples, - © 1.00 | Berard’s England, - - 1,25 
FOR HOUSEHOLD AND REFERENCE. 

Barnes’ lar History of the United States. One volume, 800 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 


‘ood and 12 Steel Engravings. 
JUST PUBLISHED: A new 


Special price to teachers only, $3.50 


PRIMARY UNITED STATES HISTORY carefully 
ges, 61 illustrations, 9 mage, 18mo, olet cloth ; pri 
aod of what a school te d be 
a clear, easy style, is well halenoed 1n the lay out of its chapters and 


ice 60 cents. 
It is wriiten i in 
3-— and seizes w 
England 


most important and essential points, so that it is full of interest to young minds.”—New 
ation. 


Journal of Educ 


(ta Any of above mailed Degen paid for examination on receiptof price. 
, ta” For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications, address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers Ill & 13 William Street New York. 





ACADEMIC 


ALGEBRA. 


By WEBSTER WELLS, S.B., 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 





The author prepared this work to meet the demand of tha 
for one that should be sufficiently elementary for the 


it large class of Schools and Acad- 
nner, have p work enough 


for his wants, and at the same time be complete enough for the Seudenty preparing for an advanced 
course. 
MAILING AND INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08. 


te Well’s University Algebra is used at Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lafayette, 
and about 100 other Colleges in the United States. 





LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON ; 


743 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





A TEXT BOOK ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


with 


Copious Extracts from the Leading Authors, English and American. 


With full 


ae as to the method in which these are to be studied. 


BRAINERD 
x! ys 
Institute, Author of a “ 
* Graded Lessons in English,” om Tig 


Professor of the ee 


EBLLOGG, A.M. 
ture in. the 

etoric,” ‘in Boglion 
Lessons in 


one of the Collegiate and Polytechnic 
e Authors of Reed & Kellogg’s 


Handsomely Printed, 12mo, 478 p»ges, bean on price, $1.20. 
Specimen co, y sent to teachers on receipt of introduction price. 
The Book is Divided into Ags periate, down to 1882 onward, 1789—1882. Each period is i 
a 


ceded by a lesson containing 


resume of the great historical events that have somewha 


do in shaping or in coloring the lit rature of that period. 
For circulars, specimen pages, and infvrmation, address 


CLARK & MAYNARO, Publishers, 


771 *sroadway, New York. 





GRoBE’s 


or be mines’ 7 1s ane EXPLAINED. 


ME TEOrrD 


WITH A LARGE NUMBER 


RACTICAL HINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By Prof. F. e UIS SOLDAN. <iggr on oud - hn seman School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Man 
which first 


teachers know of 
gave them a cle 


PB LE A oy ay sna peau 


cessful teachers in the meas The first and only publication of the kind 
INCHELL & CoO., 


85 Metropolitan Block chicas Y iT 


ftheear. They will be thankfu 
Here tet is rin full, by one Of the most peg! head 
kind in this country. Price, 30 cts. 
Publishers, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, 1 seamen 


PUBLISHEHS OF 


IN a eritiatte SY sees CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight y 
and Greek as might be learned otherw: 


nophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers, 
Clark's Practical and 
and to all other systems. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's A 
a Manesca’s French Series,ete. 


easily ana ict d 
wir gil, Casar, Horace, Cicero, fon, Ovid, Juvenal, 
er 


together so much miserab} 
pnetully , At. one year. ”—MILTON. a 
Hones Itiad, Gospel of St. John, and 


ive Latin Gralimiag to 
ts Teachews, ©4110 siti the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


n Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





EDUCATION, 


A Popular 
Monthly Magazine, 


Devoted to the theory and practice, the 
principles and methods, of schools and 
colleges. 


This well-known periodical will hereafter 
be issued monthly, ten numbers for the 
year. Price reduced to $3.00 a year. 

It will discuss questions relating to col- 
leges, normal schools, academies, high 

ools and grammar schools. 

Special topics will be considered, such as 
Industr.al Educatioa, School Architecture, 
Ventilation, and Hygiene, with notes and 
comments upon ge ed news 
at home 

An editorial de ent will treat of 
important topics of the time, and an oeca- 
sional story will add recreation to the more 
professional features. 


Send for sample copy, 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 


Editor and Publisher. 
8 SoMERSET STREET, BosToN. 





STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


For a Choirs. 


and Sentences. 
Serachaoete Church Music. i ‘oon o. 
Shepard Church Collection. 00, 
"s ts. 
Baumbach's New Collen. io 


Buck’s Motet Collection. $2.00. 
Buck’s 2d Motet Oo a .00. 
am Saeenare Sacred Gpariete. .00. 
ese are all collections 0: 
me Lg and most re- 
Ser Cherwanen co 
merson’s Concert Selections, In 6.num- 
each 25 cts, Complete $1.00. 
Adm Sacred 


md Secular. 
Co., also call - to the ex- 


words. Send for lists, A 


For ae ~~~ 
Choice Vocal Duets. $1.00, 
Halfdan K jerulf’s Album of Songs. . 
coed a an ir) 


of Shamrock. 
as) Irish Melodies, Fh A for piano. 
For Music 8t 


w o Choral Society or 
Choir should b be without them. Latin and 
75 cont o_o 


Ritter’s 8: udents az tS 
The 1 usic, $2.50, 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


©. H, DITSON. & C0., 867 Broadway, New York. 








HELPS FOR 


c c HY. 
PRACTICA MORK IN SEOGRAPHY 
van: 


The book pa ah also a 


of vocabulary, is just out. 339 pp., post- 


UPELEMENT Ry READING CARDS. Supplementary to 
of 16 cards, 32 lessons, 16 of 
$1°00 ‘per per yo sets. Each lesson is complete on one side 
tresh, as 


A Guide for Teachers of Primary, oy 
y ; telling what to teach, and suggestions as to the best 

a large amount of ves valuable geographical iniormatio 8 
of Public Land Surveys, astronomical Geogragn A, tes ete. The second ed 


TEACHERS. 


By Henry McCormick, Professor of ‘cod aa- 
meth nxn4 tea 


15 PD. 


now 


First Reader, 
them illustrated, 6x9 inches in size, post-paid tor 10c.; 


of the card. The matter is always 


the pape are given to the pupils one at atime. SECOND READER CaRDs—20 cards— 
complete on a card—mostly pleasant stories and anecdctes— 


sides—each lesson 
x9 inches. Post-paid. 10c.; $1.00 per dozen sets. 
For the Chart Class, the Primary School, and ie little ones at home. 
ALpne passt xc OARS. o each about one-half inch square, printed on th sides. 500 letters, 
of which, 400. are lower case py remainde: 4 capitals, oa heavy six-ply cardboard, four colors, in 


neat box, ali tor 25 eents; five boxes hg 


PAYORITE, SPEAKER SERIES. 


Primary, 20 cents ; Satermsetene, 25 cents; Higher, 
a host of other Speak: ogue Books. 


ers and Dial 


DRAWING DESICNS, 120 on sheets. Any teacher can use them toadvantage. Price, 20 cts. 
HOW TO STUDY HISTORY 225 pages. Money refunded if not satisfactory. $1.00. 





ounioys oopwess. 


questions and answers. Will create an interest in 


REWARD oanes. Large variety. Send 10 cents for samples. 


NEW CATALO 
AMES, Brag So 
you wish in the 


z,! = pp. brim full of descriptions, etc., of HELPS AND AIDS, 
PEAKERS, REWARD CARDS, #4, Don’t fail to write me for any thing 


SCHOOL 
"MENTION SCHOOL JOURNAL} 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 
FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A Transcri 
of Goosmmaee | School No, 49, New York 


in the 


Body, tio Pants 1 Edition, 36 cents. 
PART iit Lamers in $1.00. 
of the methods used in Ly school :—* The results 


Plants, price 
R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, sa 
whatever their merits, were 
hutely g almost 


preter-natural in the 


of Lessons 
Part I—The Human 


Part U—The ABC Reader, price 20 conts. 


The intelectual drill of the children was abso- 


which they 


answered every question m that was ut to them. PiThey See as soon as they were touchéd : and 


definite and exact as if they ha: 
their answers were Gweye se ‘Sthe books and learn how it is done. 


yers or mathema 


d been revised by a committee of iaw- 





TEXT-BOOKS 


Astronomy—Assaying—Botany 
The Calculus—Chemistry—Drawing 
Electricity —Geometry—Mathematics 
Mechanics—Mineralogy—Trigonometry 
Engineering-Steam Engine—Architecture, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


eee epecknen pages sent free by 





CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ eo 


120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 
Contains a wide variety of short, 


dialogues, all new @ toe, ne nd simp 


the wants of children ns five to fifteen years. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No.13.. 


Lf tenga ny and Reefcations. 








200 Paper, 30 cts. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 
ry az ihe full set of this istics GS Sete ae will 


sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Clot 
ve h is the best series of the 
Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 
Shoemaker’s 
Pp wniped | Cloth, $1.00. Provision 
“In variety @ an originality this is the Best books 
of the kind.” Union, N. ¥. 
e*.Sold by the leading booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 


Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 
The National Schoo! of Oratory. Philadelphia. 





is made tor 





CASH PAID 
FOR TEACHERS’ -EXAMINATION COPIES OF 


SCH pian S. aS EEBON, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. wersteteny... -2. +4 
Gcikie’s Lessons in “physical Geog.. - 

"s Lessons in Elem, Chemistry........ 30 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... 70 
Jevon's Elemen Lessons in Logic........ .40 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1,10 
Lockyer’s Elem. in Astronomy.... 1.25 
Educational sent free on application. 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 





THE NEW BOTANY. 
’S ELEMENTS OF 


His- 
peinra, = Vegetable Ph ology, 8 


 Bot- 
and ECONOMIC BoTAN "By W. A. Keller- 
man, Ph.D. 12mo. 32. 


Vary ¢ aeons eae 


Bend f for Catalogue a ~ “introduction 
JOUN E, POTTE POTTER & co. Publishers, Philadelphia 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Rdu- 
“ing Cities of tne Country. his gysuom hs eaotees- 


chopaion theme ait tabuar pete 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools 


intended to be used as for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Children 


Daggett be end tor Supplementary Read 


Pan's Trades and Orapations, 
Prang’s Color Chart. 


For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s Schoo! 
_ Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
6 For Catalogues and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 








7 Pamx Graeme, Bostox. 
460 Wanaen Avanva, Cunaage. 





